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OBERT’S employ- 
R er, Mr. Harmon, 

called in the eve- 
ning to pay his respects 
to Mrs. Wardell, and in 
the dim parlor the ques- 
tion uppermost in the 
minds of all of them was 
discussed. 

‘*T’7ll admit,’’ said Mr. 
Harmon, who was much 
younger than the girls 
had expected him to be, 
‘‘that when I sent for 
your son I thought him 
foot-loose, as a young man 
just out of college usually 
is. Had I known that it 
was otherwise with him, 
I should have wired to 
him at once when the 
injunction was served and 
told him not to come. I 
let him come, even when 
things were so discourag- 
ing, because I thought I 
might be able to use him 
in little ways and that 
he might be content for 
a time upon part of the 
salary that I originally 
promised him.’’ 

‘*T see your position 
perfectly,, and you are 
to feel no responsibility 
whatever concerning us,” 
Mrs. Wardell responded so 
pleasantly that only her 
children could guess how 
much. pride the remark 
covered. ‘‘We have to 
spend the summer some- 
where, and naturally we 
prefer to spend it with 
Robert if possible. ’’ 

‘*‘As matters stand,’’ 
said Mr. Harmon, ‘‘I find 
myself completely tied } 
up, and even those small 
details with which I had 
hoped to occupy him tem- 
porarily must be set aside 
for a time. You see, 
Dalroy is one of those © 
mean little towns where 
everyone seems to enjoy setting a spoke 
in the wheel of everyone else, though 
of course there are some fine people 
here. Just at present the whole town | 
is torn up over a school quarrel. The) 
school principal here is a regular back 
number who refuses to get out till he’s 
thrown out. One of the teachers, an | 
up-and-coming young woman, put the | 
trustees up to sending for a woman of 
radical methods to come here and be | 
looked over. She’s expected any day, | 
and meanwhile the town talks of little 
else, and poor old Rysdael, the present 
incumbent, has left in a huff.’’ 

‘‘A man with a large head and no 
creases in his trousers?’’ asked Annie | 
Dee explosively. 

‘“*‘Just! You’ve seen him ?’’ 

‘*He got on the train as we got off, and | 








glared at us. Probably he thought 
mother was his rival.’’ 
‘*Very likely. The poor man has 


taught school here for the last twenty- 
eight years and has had little enough 
pay for it. He had an invalid wife into 
the bargain; but she’s gone now, and 
his daughter keeps house for him. 
Naturally, they feel very bitter, and no 
one can help sympathizing with them. | 
But of course the greatest good of the | 
greatest number is what has to be con- 
sidered. I’m always on the side of | 
progress. ” | 
‘*Naturally,’? murmured the War- | 
dells. | 
‘*Now, here I am being held back by 
alot of barnacles. The man who served 
that injunction on me is a lazy old 
crank who has held the property half a 
lifetime and has never done a thing with 
it. He lives in a sort of house-boat 
affair down on the river and runs a little 
steam yacht for excursionists. Now, he | 
doesn’t want the land that he’s making 
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| their talents as listeners, he invited them 


| Dee described them,—was restored by 


| stay quietly on the shady porch. 
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“WE'VE COME TO ASK ABOUT THE HOUSE NEXT DOOR.” 


HE MEAN LITTLE TOWN 
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‘all this trouble about; yet he 
won’t sell it at a reasonable 
price. He’s tickled to death to 
be spiking my guns. However, 
I’ll get that injunction set aside just as 
sure as the sun rises. When I’ll be able 
to do it is, of course, another question.’’ 

When Mr. Harmon was leaving, after 
an evening in which the Wardells showed 


to go driving with him the next afternoon. 


He wished to show them the country, he said, | 


for by and by, when the work began, there 
would be no time for pleasure jaunts. 

The next morning found the Wardells, for 
no reason that they could have given, early at 
the breakfast table. Rue, whose nerves had 


| been shaken by a prolonged succession of en- 
| tertainments at the closing of the Ingledew 


Academy, —‘‘fluffy’’ entertainments, as Annie 
her 
night’s rest; the fact that there were very real 
difficulties to face stimulated her. She was 
much more like her mother than Annie Dee 
was; she had the same placid brow, the same 
gentle eyes, the same soft brown hair. 







| in far too aggressive a mood for that. 
| to look for barns they turned into a street, if| 


Annie | 
Dee was keener, more impulsive, more likely | 


others bore the unmistakable stamp 
of aristocracy ; but all, humble and 
grand, had the appearance of being 
occupied by the persons who had 
built them and who had every intention 
of passing them on to their descendants. 
‘‘Tet’s look for barns,’’ said Rue. ‘‘I’ve 

heard of charming houses being made out 
of barns. If we can find a picturesque | 


let us have it.’’ 
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than those solid shutters. 
Altogether it looked a 
place of gentle mystery. 

‘*And there’s another 
house,” said Rue. “Some 
one is living in it, I think. 
Do you see it, back there 
among the trees?’’ 

This second house was 
a weathered, homelike 
place of moderate size, 
standing in a grove of 
fine trees. As the girls 
passed through its high 
gateway and walked up 
the winding path, squir- 
rels scolded them from 
the great elms and mar- 
tins fluttered about the 
groups of bird houses. 
No one answered their 
knock at the front door, 
and they ventured to the 
side of the house, whence 
eame the pleasant sound 
of a carpenter’s plane. 
The door of a little work- 
room stood open, and 
Rue, looking in, saw, not 
the masculine artisan she 
had expected to find, but 
a young woman with a 
sad, somewhat bitter face, 
occupied in smoothing the 
edge of a plank that was 
clamped in a vise. She 
stopped, startled by the 
presence of her visitors, 
and looked at them with 
mingled shyness and an- 


noyance. 
‘*Please excuse us,’’ 
said Rue. ‘‘But we’ve 


come to ask about the 
house next door. Could 
you tell us who owns 
it?’? 

The woman wiped her 
brow with an embar- 
rassed gesture and came 
out into the open. 

**T can tell you the 
names of the owners,’’ 
she said primly, ‘‘but 
not their address. That 
house belonged to Miss Amrah Curtis, 
and she lived in it for forty years. When 
she died she willed it to her nephews, 
the only kin she had. They were here 


|at the funeral, but they haven’t been 


back since. ’’ 

‘*Tt doesn’t look so very ruinous,’’ 
said Rue. ‘‘Only neglected.’’ 

‘* Where do those nephews live, 


one that isn’t being used, maybe they’ll | please??? Annie Dee inquired. 
‘*In Chicago. They’ve gone into col- 


It sounded like a pathetic last resort, but | | lege or business, I don’t know which— 


| the girls were not feeling pathetic; they were | | 
In order 
street it could be called, that seemed to have 
been neglected and left unimproved. Trees | 
and shrubs grew beside the road, and flower | 
beds, neglected but still beautiful, retained their 
shape amid the wild growth of weeds and grass. 
Evidently the street had been cut through the 
heart of some fine old farm. Almost forgetting 
their quest in the enjoyment of this pleasant | 
path, they wandered on with strangely light 
hearts. 
And then, most unexpectedly, they came upon 
the house. They knew it for the house as 


| to pay for to-day’s adventure with to-morrow’s | soon as their eyes fell upon it. The little | 


regret. 

‘‘Somewhere in this town,’’ Rue announced 
|at breakfast, ‘‘is a house where the Wardells 
| are going to live, and I’m going out to find it.’’ 

‘*T’m with you!’’? Annie Dee cried. ‘‘Will 
you come, mother ?’’ 

But Mrs. Wardell was tired and decided to 
As for 
Robert, he mysteriously disappeared, and the 
two sisters, fresh-gowned, rejoicing in the com- 
parative coolness of the midsummer morning, 
set forth. 

Keeping carefully on the shady side of the 
street, they walked up and down and took 
stock of Dalroy’s residences. 
some of them were, flanked by porches and set 
amid lawns. 


| Gothie cottage, 


Very pleasant | 


indescribably suggestive of | 
modesty and decorum, of sweetness and pla- 
cidity, seemed to be waiting just for them. 
The pale-green paneled shutters kept the | 
inquisitive from seeing within the narrow 
windows; the moss-grown roof sloped to a 
charming porch, and at each end of the little 
neglected house rose a chimney of mellow old 
red brick. 

‘*Annie Dee!l’’ gasped Rue, clutching her 
sister’s arm. ‘‘There it is! We’ve found 
ae 

A nearer view of the house brought no fur- | 
ther knowledge of it. The weeds had had | 
their way for years in a rich soil and had| 
succeeded in hiding every trace of path; | 


Some were lowly and inviting, | and nothing could have been more secretive | 


| are the very people for the house. 


or where. ’?’ 

‘*Do you know their names?’’ 

‘*Certainly. I’ve known them since 
they were babies. They are Gordon and 
Wylie Curtis.’’ 

**T do wish we had the key!’’ sighed 
Rue, still gazing at the house. Then 
something in the silence of the carpenter 
woman made her ask, ‘‘You haven’t 
the key by any chance?’’ 

‘*T have the key, ’’ the other admitted, 
flushing, ‘‘but I don’t care to take any 
responsibility about showing the house. 
Three times when I thought I had ten- 
ants the boys refused to rent it.’’ 

‘*But why?” 

‘*They wanted a description of the 


| people, and I gave it to the best of my 
| ability. 


In each case they said they 
were afraid people like that wouldn’t 
understand the place. You see, every- 
thing is just as their aunt left it, and 
they want it kept that way.’’ 

‘*T’m sure,’’ declared Rue, ‘‘that we 
Miss 
Curtis must have been very nice or her 
nephews wouldn’t feel that way about 
| her.. If you described us in your most 
| complimentary manner, do you think 
we’d be accepted, Miss—pardon me, I 
| don’t know your name. ’’ 

‘*Miss Rysdael.’’ 

‘*We’d better write a description of 
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ourselves,’’ said Annie Dee with a laugh. 
‘*We’re so mych nicer than we look.’’ 

‘‘Oh, perhaps you are the daughter of that 
Mr. Rysdael who is principal of the Dalroy 
school ?’’ asked Rue with sudden recollection. 

‘*Yes,’’ said the other, stiffening, ‘‘I am.’’ 

Rue paid no attention to this frigidity. ‘‘I’m 
a school-teacher myself,’’ she said, ‘‘but I’ve 
just given up my position. ’’ 

‘*Indeed,’’ said Miss Rysdael coldly. 

For a minute Rue felt angry at the girl’s 
irritating way; then, when she remembered 
what John Harmon had said of her, —that she 
had passed her youth in caring for an invalid 
mother and that now she had to share the 
misfortunes of a querulous father,—a wave of 
compassion for her swept over Rue Wardell. 

‘*We want the house very much,’’ she said 
with a smile. ‘*We are homeless, yet we must 
stay here. I think we’ll try to get word to 
the Curtis nephews, and if they give us per- 
mission we’ll come again for the key.’’ 

‘“‘Tf those boys are in Chicago, we’ll find 
them,’’ Rue declared to Annie Dee, as the two 
walked back along the lane. ‘‘Will mother 
want to see the house before we do anything ?’’ 

Mrs. Wardell, when they had told their story, 
cheerfully relinquished any responsibility. 

‘*Make the finding of a home your achieve- 
ment,’’ she said. ‘‘I’ve had the pleasure and 
the worry of making decisions for us all for eight 
long years now. If you are ready to do some 
of the experimenting, I’m willing to let you.’’ 

They hurried to the telegraph office and*went 
the following message to a friend: me 

Please consult directory and find address — 
and Wylie Curtis. 

In an hour the answer was in their nate: 

Curtis Brothers, automobile supplies, No. — 
Michigan Avenue. 

Forthwith the girls telegraphed to that ad- 
dress : 

Would like to rent your cottage. Wire permis- 
sion for key. Rue and Annie Dee Wardell. 

“‘Wouldn’t it have been better if you had 
signed your brother’s name?’’ Mrs. Wardell 
asked them later. 

“O mother,’’ said Annie Dee reproachfully, 
‘*vou said we could do it all by 
qurselves |’? 

“Do be wise, then, Annie Dee,’’ 
Mrs. Wardell pleaded. ‘‘You are 
so—so adventurous. ’’ 

Early in the afternoon they re- 
ceived a reply from the Curtises; 
it was distinctly noncommittal : 

Did not know cottage was habitable. 
Will consider proposition, but would 
like to know something about you. 

‘*Now what are we to do?’”’ de- 
manded Rue. ‘‘Of course we can 
give them references, but, after all, 
how will they know that we’re the 
very persons to respect a place sacred 
to the memory of Aunt Amrah?’’ 

‘“*“O Rue, I have it!’? Annie Dee 
declared. ‘‘Let’s send them that 
family group we had taken on moth- 
er’s last birthday. Her face would 
win anyone over.’’ 

The photograph went, and with 
it this letter: 

You will find herewith the names 
and addresses of a number of friends 
who will answer any questions you choose to ask 
concerning us. You see, it is this way: we must 
have a house, and yours is the only vacant one in 
town. We understand that you wish your aunt’s 
belongings to be treated with respect. We have 
not seen them, but the probabilities are that we 
shall go further and treat them with affection. If 
the inside of the house is half as quaint and appeal- 
ing as the outside, we shall value it indeed. If we 
make your cottage rentable for future tenants, will 
you give us the place rent free for a year? 

When they got back to the hotel, after mail- 
ing the letter and the photograph, they found 
their brother, hot and dusty, but well pleased. 
He quickly showed them that in the matter of 
enterprise they had not got ahead of him. 

‘*When I realized that Mr. Harmon wouldn’t 
need me for a month at least,’’ he said, ‘‘I 
made up my mind that I’d find some profitable 
way of putting in my time; so I went hunting 
for a temporary job. People were pretty un- 
responsive at first—wanted to talk about the 
dam. I told them I hadn’t come to talk about 
that. I wanted some bookkeeping or auditing 
to do; I said that I was willing to take inven- 
tory of stock or that I’d act as clerk. I made 
it plain that I was an engineer, but that I 
didn’t propose to sit round and think about it. 
Well, I landed something fairly good.’’ 

““Oh, tell us, Bob!’’ cried his sisters. 

““Tt’s getting the production cost for a cot- 
tage-organ factory that started up about six 
months ago. ‘The man’s making and selling 
some very good little instruments, but he isn’t 
sure of his manufacturing cost. I told him 
that was just the sort of puzzle that appealed 
to me; so to-morrow I start at it.’’ 

‘*How nice!’? Annie Dee exclaimed. 
we’re going to get a home for you.’’ 

At that the two girls excitedly began to tell | 
him about the house. 

When John Harmon’s fine car purred up to | 
the veranda, the four Wardells awaited him. 

‘*‘T want to show you some of the prettiest | 
roads in the whole country,’’ he said, as he 
turned his machine riverward. ‘‘In my opin- 
ion, this is going to be a stirring town some | 








‘And | 


needed is enterprise. A few old mossbacks 
have been running the place; that old man 
who served the injunction on me and put my 
work back weeks—perhaps months—is a case 
in point. I want you to see where he lives and 
then you can form an idea of his character.’’ 

He turned the machine as he spoke, and 
they swept along the river bank beneath beau- 
tiful overhanging trees. : 

‘*There’s his house now ! 
the like of that?’’ 

The Wardells never had seen the like of it, 
but they had to admit to themselves that they 
thought it rather attractive. 

It was a stanch little habitation shaped like 
the cabin of a boat, standing on strong cedar 
piers at least twelve feet above the surface of 
the water and well out from shore. Six small 
windows on each side of the cabin commanded 
the views of the river, and from the bow waved 
the American flag, and under it a pennant 
bearing a black raven on a white ground. A 
wharf and a flight of steps gave communication 
with the shore. 

‘“The place is perfectly fitted up inside,’’ 
Mr. Harmon admitted. ‘‘ There’s a cook’s 
galley and a sitting room and a room with 
bunks. It’s a snug little hole all right, but 
what does a man mean by living in that sort 
of place and associating with all the old loaf- 
ers in town, when he could have a proper 
home? Why isn’t he taking care of his daugh- 
ter, who is as fine a girl as. any in Dalroy? I 
think the man must be a little off in the —_ 
story. Why, he came of good family and 


Did you ever see 





married into a better one, yet he’s willing to 
lead an eccentric, half- vagabond existence! 
He’s a fine-looking man, too, but I never see 
him without noticing that his eyes are a little 
too near together. That’sa bad sign, according 
to my observation. Stop here a moment, you 
say? Yes, immense view, isn’t it?’’ 

It was, but neither Robert nor his sisters 
had eyes for it. When the motor had paused 
at their mother’s request, they became aware 
of the figure of Patricia Quincannon erectly 
approaching. She did not at first see them, 
but when she did she bowed in rather reserved 
recognition. 

‘*She doesn’t seem so cordial as she did yes- 
terday,’’ said Annie Dee. 

‘“*T can guess why,’’ said John Harmon. 
‘*She’s on her way to visit her father, and she 
hopes to make you think she’s proud to be 
seen doing it.’’ 

‘*To visit her father?’’ repeated Robert 
vaguely, watching the tall figure of the girl as 
she swung on down the road. 

‘Surely |’? cried Mr. Harmon. ‘‘See, there 
she goes! Old cap’s at home, too.’’ 

‘“You mean,’’ faltered Robert, ‘‘that Miss 
Quincannon is the darg)iter of — 

“Of old Captain Quincannon, of course. 
Whose daughter should she be?’’ 

None of the Wardells answered. They saw 
the girl cross the little wharf and climb the nar- 
row steps to the boathouse. She still carried 
her head very high and entered the door as if it 
had been the portal of an, ancestral mansion. 
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THE LITTLE LIEUTENANT 
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E commander at Fort Ridgely was | pack ’em over to Fort Snelling. It’s a mighty 
troubled. Sitting at his desk, with his | good plan to separate that camp. I’ll goalong 
lips compressed and his brows drawn in| with you, and I’ll promise to do the sepa- 

a worried frown, he gazed silently-before hirh.*| ratin’ if you’]l do the movin’.’’ 


A little in front of him Joseph Framboise, the |. 
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THE COMMANDER WAS TROUBLED, 


half-breed trader, stood waiting patiently 
and respectfully for the captain to speak. 

It was a summer morning in 1863. 
Winter and spring had passed since that 
fearful period when the Indians had laid 
waste the settlements in Minnesota and 
had tortured scores of women and chil- 
dren to death. The government, strain- 
ing every nerve against the Confederates 
in the South, could give the settlers little 
help. At last, however, the Indians had 
been driven from the frontier to the 
plains, and the Sibley expedition, follow- 
ing in hot pursuit, left behind it between 
Fort Abercrombie and the Iowa bound- 
ary @ long line of stockades stationed at 
intervals of fifteen to twenty miles. The 
posts served as a guard against a large 
number of supposedly friendly Indians, 
whose camps were scattered along the 
rivers and creeks. As the expedition pro- 
ceeded farther from the frontier, rumors 
began to come in that the Indians had 
doubled on their trail and, having gained 
the rear of their pursuers, were returning 
to renew the interrupted massacre. 

Fort Ridgely was one of the most 
prominent posts along the line of defense. 
A few miles from the fort was a camp of | 
nearly four hundred Indians, and for some 
time past reports of discontent among them 
had been brought to the captain who was in 
command at the fort. The garrison numbered 
less than forty men; but there was also a small 
| patrol of cavalry—twenty men—stationed in 
the old cavalry quarters outside. The captain 
| realized only too well that his*force was wholly 
| inadequate should the Indians make trouble; 
| and that they were hatching some sort of mis- 
|chief he had just learned from his trusted 
scout, Framboise. 

‘*What’s your advice, Framboise?’’ the cap- 
tain asked after a minute. 

The scout shrugged his shoulders. 
| Many of ’em together,’’ he said. 


**'Too 


“| WILL GIVE YOU JUST 





Shateteraten a small detachment of United 
States soldiers, followed by a line 
“of government wagons on which 
> to carry the Indians’ belongings, 
headed toward the Indian camp. 
The savages gave the soldiers a 
noticeably cool welcome ; and it was 
only after numerous heated contro- 
versies between Framboise and the 
Indians that they consented to draw 
up in a long line facing the soldiers. 
The officer in charge then explained 
to them, through the interpreter, 
that they were about to be divided, 
and that those whom Framboise 
should select must pack their tepees 
and proceed to Fort Snelling. But 
when he gave the order to pack, 
the line remained as unbroken as 
it had been before. Not an Indian 
moved. In vain the officer’s voice 
rose and fell, as he in turn cursed 
at them and pleaded with them. 
He dared not use force, for the 
Indians outnumbered the soldiers 
ten to one, and he did not know 
how many unseen foes might be 





peering along gun bar- 
rels from dark cracks 
in the tepees. 

After a moment’s hes- 
itation the officer de- 
cided to return to the 
fort for reinforcements. 
And so, at his order, 
the soldiers turned their backs on the grin- 
ning savages and left them to their present 
triumph. 

The captain received his subordinate’s report 
with a frown. He was angry at the officer for 
his indecision, angry at the Indians for their 
insolence, and angry at himself for not having 
checked the trouble before it had assumed 
such dangerous proportions. The attempt to 


FIVE MINUTES.” 


| move them that afternoon had made matters 


worse, for it had not only put the Indians 
on their guard but had left them elated with 
triumph. 

On the following morning, after muster- 
ing every manin the fort and ordering the 
cavalry patrol to report for duty, the captain 


“Tf I was | | briefly related the affair of the previous day. 


time. The site is excellent. All that is| you, I’d get the leaders all in a bunch, and | When he had finished, a young man who 











wore the shoulder straps of a second lieutenant 
rode out from among the rest and saluted his 
superior. 

‘Captain, ’’ he said, ‘‘if you will grant me 
the honor, I will take this little squad of cav- 
alry, go to that camp, separate it, and return 
without losing a man.’’ 

The captain looked at the young fellow in 
astonishment. The lieutenant was not sta- 
tioned at the fort, but had merely stopped there 
the night before on his way to another post. 
After a minute the older officer shook his 
head. ; 

‘It would be foolish for twenty men to try, ’’ 
he said, ‘‘what forty men failed to do under 
more favorable circumstances. ’’ 

The lieutenant pleaded so earnestly, however, 
and the squad of cavalry seemed so eager to 
follow the young leader that at last the cap- 
tain said, ‘‘ Very well, sir, you know the risk. 
You may please yourself.’’ 

Again saluting, the lieutenant wheeled his 
horse and, followed by the rest of the squad 
and the wagons, galloped out of sight. Fram- 
boise went with them. 

The troopers were eager for the adventure ; 
there was something about the young fellow 
who rode at their head that made them trust 
him and want to follow him. The slaughter 
at Birch Coulee and the ambush of Captain 
Marsh at Redwood Crossing were still fresh in 
their minds; yet they were convinced that the 
‘* Little Lieutenant, ’’ as they had dubbed him, 
would lead them safe through this perilous 
venture. 

When they were about half a mile from the 
Indian camp, the lieutenant halted. ‘‘Boys,’’ 
he exclaimed, ‘‘we don’t want to make any 
mistakes to-day! Don’t show any fear. Do 
just as I tell you and we’ll have no trouble. 
Don’t fire a gun without my command—and— 
obey orders. ’’ 

When they clattered into the camp, the 
Indians were astounded. They had expected 
that the whites of course would attack them 
some time soon, for they knew them well 
enough to realize that the affair of yesterday 
would not be passed over without a fight. No 
doubt they had been preparing for a battle; 
but they could not understand why the cap- 
tain should choose to send only the patrol 
against them instead of attacking them with 
his whole force. 

The Indians probably considered the arrival 
of the cavalrymen as an insult, especially as 
their leader was a mere boy. They had 
naturally expected to see some ancient and 
seasoned enemy whose death they might feel 
justified in celebrating with unusual ceremony. 

With great difficulty Framboise managed to 
draw them up again in line facing the soldiers. 
The cavalrymen had dismounted and left their 
horses in charge of every fourth man; thus 
their numbers were reduced to fifteen, besides 
the officer and Framboise. The Indians were 
sullen and hostile; they knew that they had 
the numbers to stop this sort of business 
whenever they chose. 

At last, when all was silent, the lieu- 
tenant, standing before them, spoke. Briefly 
and concisely he told them that he had been 
sent from the fort to give an order and then 
to see that it was obeyed. He informed 
them that those whom Framboise should select 
must pack their tepees immediately and 
go to Fort Snelling. 

He gave the order, but not an Indian 
moved. An ominous murmur ran up 
and down the long line for a full mo- 
ment. Then a dead silence followed. 
The soldiers, as well as the Indians, 
wondered what the lieutenant would do 
next. 

Looking steadily at the savages, the 
young fellow drew a watch from his 
pocket and held it up before them. 
““T will give you just five minutes in 
which to begin,’’ he said in a calm, even 
tone. ‘‘If you are standing here at the 
end of that time, my men will pack those 
tepees for you.’’ 

The Indians greeted his words with 
grunts that seemed to say, ‘‘I’d like to 
see you do it!’’ 

The lieutenant began to pace slowly back 
and forth in front of the line. ‘‘One minute,’’ 
he announced briefly. Again he passed along 
in front of them and searched their immovable 
features with his quiet eyes. He seemed as 
calm and unruffied as if he had been at drill ; 
not a sign of fear showed in his voice as he 
exclaimed, ‘‘Two minutes! Three minutes! 
Four minutes |!’’ 

Slowly the watch ticked on. The waiting 
soldiers, struggling to repress their excitement, 
wished for the minute to pass. The eyes of 
the Indians were fastened on the lieutenant. 
Suddenly he paused before one of the tallest 
warriors, whom he rightly guessed to be a 
chief; drawing his pistol with a lightning 
movement, he thrust it into the savage’s very 
face. 

‘*Tf yon or any other Indian speaks or moves 
a muscle, I’ll let daylight through you!’’ he 
cried. Then he continued, addressing the sol- 
diers, ‘‘Now, boys, rip down those tepees and 
don’t be afraid of tearing them !’’ 

Not an Indian moved as the fifteen soldiers 
rushed for the wigwams. With a sound of 
rending and tearing, the first tepee crashed to 
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the ground. Others followed it. The expres- 
sion on the Indians’ faces had changed from 
sullen anger to fear and dismay. An Indian 
knows as well as another when he is in a tight 
place, and those savages realized perfectly well 
that the lieutenant ‘‘had the drop on them.’’ 


His hand, with a finger pressing the trigger 
of the revolver, was as steady as steel. Pres- 
ently he lowered the weapon and quietly 
ordered the Indians to go to the aid of the 
soldiers, and quietly they obeyed. ‘Their spirits 
had been broken; they were conquered. That 


evening the sun’s slanting rays fell upon 
a@ marching band proceeding in the direction 
of Fort Snelling; there were several wagon- 
loads of tepees, two hundred Indians and 
twenty cavalrymen. At the head of the line 
rode the Little Lieutenant. 


THE FARMER'S PROBLEMS ~- 


THE SALVATION OF THE SMALL FARMER 
“uy TNEG arver, Sfoessor of Solitical Economy, Harvard Unuversiby 


his land with his own labor rather than 

with hired help. But it is the size of 
the business unit rather than the number of 
acres cultivated that determines whether he is 
a large or a small farmer. Under the accepted 
definition a man who runs a forty-acre market 
garden, hiring all his labor and giving his 
own time to management, is a large farmer, 
whereas a man who without hired help grows 
hay, grain and live stock on a farm of one 
hundred and sixty acres is a small farmer. 
The small farm is sometimes called the one- 
family farm. It is a farm that, whatever the 
acreage, supports one family and is cultivated 
by the labor power of that family. 

The small farmers form the largest single 
group of workers in our country. What is 
more important, they constitute a majority of 
all those who are self-employed as distin- 
guished from those who are employed by 
others. More important still is the fact that 
these small farmers, more than any other large 
class, are compelled by the nature of their 
work to be ‘‘all-round’’ men. That is, they 
must be skillful in many things rather than 
specialists in one thing. 

Those facts combine to make the small farmer 
the most important element in the building 
of the nation. The fact that he is so numer- 
ous prevents the growth of class feeling, which, 
like sectionalism, tends to divide the people. 
The absence of class feeling makes the farmer 
think in terms of nation rather than of class, 
and develops national patriotism rather than 
class loyalty. The fact that he is self-employed 
and unaccustomed to taking orders from a 
foreman or a ‘‘boss’’ makes him independent 
and disinclined to take orders from a political 
boss. No one in our country is so free to 
express his opinions as the farmer. 

Since the chief products of any country are 
not iron and steel, corn and hogs, or cotton 
and tobacco, but men and women, the training 
that the small farmer gets is of the utmost 
importance. He must be alert and resourceful, 
because he does not have a superintendent to 
tell him what to do in an emergency. His 
work is seasonal and consequently changes 
frequently from one thing to another. He 
must, therefore, be able to turn his hand 
to a great variety of occupations. To be suc- 
cessful he must make larger and larger use 
of scientific principles. He must, therefore, 
eventually become an educated man, with a 
mind trained in scientific methods. The in- 
creasing intensity of competition will weed out 
the untrained. 

The small farmer has never lacked apprecia- 
tion by the really great statesmen, philosophers 
and poets. The yeoman farmer of England, 
the French peasant and the German bauer 
have been the objects of special solicitude on 
the part of nation builders. 

The first large class of real Americans—men 
who were willing to act in terms of America 
rather than in terms of class or oecupation— 
were the small farmers of Mecklenburg County, 
North Carolina, and of Lexington, Concord 
and neighboring towns in Massachusetts. 


A SMALL farmer is one who cultivates 


LARGE-SCALE FARMING. 
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N the development of our public-land policy, 
the interest of the small farmer finally de- 
termined our legislation. The preémption 

and homestead acts were designed to put the 
land into the possession of home builders who 
expected to make a living by applying their 
own labor to their own land. That was the 
determining consideration in the building of 
our great West. It was the West, in turn, 
that turned the balance in favor of a united 
rather than of a divided nation when the great 
crisis came. If the lands of the West had 
been sold under a plantation system, where 
agriculture is carried on by gangs of laborers 
working under a superintendent, it is hard to 
imagine what the fate of this eountry would 
have been. 

; The growth of large-scale production in other 
industries has led very naturally to the query 
whether the same tendency must not show itself 
Sooner or later in farming. That would be a 
pity, because it would mean, not only that the 
small farmer would disappear, but that the 
last large class of self-employed men would be 
eliminated. Large-scale farming necessarily 





means large numbers of hired workmen di- 
rected by a few owners or superintendents. 
But sentiment will not save the small farmer 
from destruction. If small-scale farming be- 
comes less efficient than large-scale farming, 
the small farmer will have to go the way of the 
handicraftsman in manufacturing. 

In the long run, the more productive farmer 
will drive out the less productive. If by more 
intelligent work farmer A can get ten per cent 
larger yields from an acre at the same cost, 
or get the same yield with ten per cent less 
cost, than farmer B, he will be able to pay a 
higher price or a higher rent for the land than 
his less successful neighbor can possibly afford. 
In the long run the result will be that, as 
competition becomes more and more intense, 
the A’s will get the land away from the B’s. 


ADVANTAGE OF THE BIG FARMER. 
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N the whole, it is better for the country 
that it should be so. The total pro- 
ductive power of the country is greater 

when the elements of production are thus 
combined. If the A’s happen to be the big 
farmers, the small farmers will lose ground; 
but if the A’s happen to be the small farmers, 
we need not fear that they will be eliminated. 
We must, therefore, consider the conditions 
that will give the large farmer an advantage 
over the small farmer and also those that 
will give the small farmer an advantage over 
the large. ; 

Where the masses of the farming population 
are ignorant or unskilled, and only a few are 
intelligent and highly skilled, the large farm 
has the advantage. The few who are intelli- 
gent can direct those who are ignorant better 
than the ignorant can direct themselves. The 
ignorant farmer who tries to run a small farm 
can hardly be expected to succeed in competi- 
tion with the large farmer who uses his skill 
and scientific knowledge in directing a large 
number of laborers. 

The first and most important item on our 
programme for the preservation of the small 
farmer must, therefore, be the spreading of 
seientific knowledge among all the farming 
population. If each laborer is intelligent 
enough to run a farm successfully, he will have 
to be paid such wages as will keep him con- 
tented. Otherwise, he will quit working for 
wages and begin working for himself. The 
high wages demanded will put the large em- 
ployer at a disadvantage in competition with 
the man who is his own employer, whereas the 
intelligence of the small farmer in managing 
his own farm will tend to throw the advantage 
on his side. 

One advantage of the large farmer is that, if 
he be so minded, he can carry on experiments, 
whereas the small farmer has neither the time 
nor the capital todo so. A given experiment 
carried out on a large farm may require only 
a tenth part or a hundredth part of the labor 
of the farm, whereas on a small farm the same 
experiment might require half the time or 
all the time of the farmer, and leave him no 
chance to earn a living. That disadvantage 
of the small farmer is being overcome by the 
experiment stations and the experiment farms 
carried on by the national and the state gov- 
ernments. The results of those experiments 
are available to the small as well as to the 
large farmer. 

In the early colonies there was an abundance 
of free land to be had for the asking. In the 
circumstances no one was likely to continue 
long as a hired laborer. Everyone capable of 
doing so preferred to cultivate his own land 
rather than to work for wages. Small farms 
would naturally have been the rule if free 
labor had been depended upon. The use of 
indentured servants was a help to the large 
farmer. It enabled him to keep a labor force. 
It also worked well for the indentured servants. 
They were poor men who lacked the means of 
paying for their passage to the New World. 
They merely agreed to work for a certain 
period for some one who would advance them 
the money to pay for their transportation. 
As soon as they had paid their debt they were 
at liberty to take up land and become inde- 
pendent farmers like their late masters. Most 
of them took advantage of the opportunity. 

That fact, however, made it hard to keep a 
permanent labor supply. It would have made 





large-scale farming impossible had not a new 
and more permanent supply been found in the 
form of negro slaves. It was, therefore, negro 


slavery rather than geographical or climatic | 


conditions that made possible the large-scale 
farming of the South before the war. 

One of the most deplorable results of that 
system was its effect upon the small farmer. 
Having now to compete with the large farmer 
when the latter had the advantage of a great 
supply of cheap labor, the small farmer was 
reduced to poverty. He had to sell the prod- 
ucts of his own labor in competition with the 
products of slave labor. Naturally, he was 
unable to live on a scale very much more ex- 
pensive than that of the negro slave. He could 
not compete with the large planter for the 
better lands of the South. He was, therefore, 
crowded out into the less desirable places, 
where he had to make a living on land that 
did not tempt the large planter. 

That suggests the most acute of all dangers 
that threaten the small farmer. If to-day, or 
at any time in the future, a large and perma- 
nent supply of cheap labor should be made 
available for the large farmer, he will again 
have an advantage over the small farmer. In 
that case the small farmer, whether in the 
North or the South, the East or the West, will 
suffer the same fate as the small farmer of the 
old South did. We must conclude, therefore, 
that the bitterest enemy of the small farmer 
to-day is the man who is trying to fill our rural 
districts with large numbers of cheap laborers. 

Now that our free public lands are virtually 
exhausted, any large supply of ‘agricultural 
labor must necessarily become a permanent 
supply. Where there are very few farm labor- 
ers, the way is easy from the position of farm 
laborer to that of farm owner. When wages 
were high and land cheap, it did not take a 
thrifty farm hand many years to buy a farm. 
Besides, there were farms enough to go round. 
With a large supply of farm laborers there will 
not be farms enough to go round, and most of 
them will be doomed to remain farm laborers 
all their lives. Moreover, the way will be hard 
even for the fortunate few. Not many years 
ago a month’s wages of a farm hand would 
buy an acre of land in Iowa. Now it takes 
from four to six months’ wages to buy the 
same land, even though wages have slightly 
risen. A large supply of cheap labor, with 
the lower wages, would make it still harder. 


ADVANTAGE OF THE SMALL 
FARMER. 
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acterizes the majority of small farmers 

in the United States, the spread of 
agricultural information from our agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations to all classes 
alike and the lack of a large supply of cheap 
agricultural labor have combined to give the 
small farmer a slight advantage over the large 
farmer during the last generation. 

One symptom of that is the fact that, over 
the country as a whole, the large farms tend 
to disappear. There is also a tendency for the 
very small farms to disappear, but those are 
the farms that are too small to oceupy the full 
working time of a farm family when equipped 
with the best teams and tools available. 

The forty-acre or the eighty- acre farm in 
the hay, grain and live-stock region is too 
small to be efficient. But the large farm of 
one thousand acres and more is also disap- 
pearing; it is too large to be efficient. The 
farms that are increasing in number are the 
one - hundred - and - sixty - acre and the two- 
hundred-acre farms. 

The farmer who cultivates land enough to 
occupy his full working time, when well 
equipped with teams, tools and machinery, has 
virtually every advantage that comes to the 
large farmer. He has the free bulletins of the 
various experiment stations and the free advice 
of the numerous experts in the employ of the 
United States Department of Agriculture and 
of the state agricultural colleges. He can also 
make use of approximately as good tools and 
machinery as the large farmer can. There 
are a few exceptions to this rule, such as the 
gigantic harvesting machines on some of the 
far Western farms, but they are not important 
enough to affeet the result for the country as 
a whole. The difficulty of getting farm labor 


"Tw high degree of intelligence that char- 


in sufficient quantities and at a low price puts 
the ‘‘bonanza’’ farmer at a distinct disadvan- 
tage. That fact will eventually eliminate him 
unless he can overcome the disadvantage with 
|advantages that are not open to the small 
| farmer. 
In the growing of staple crops for which 
there is always a well-organized market the 
large farmer has not recently found any 
advantage; but in marketing agricultural spe- 
cialties—products for which there is no well- 
organized market and no quotable price—he 
has a distinct advantage. The producer does 
not know until the product is actually sold and 
the money in hand what his product will bring 
or whether he can sell it at all. The producer 
of such a product must create his own market, 
or at least his own selling machinery. The 
small farmer, if he is unable to do that, works 
| alone. As a producer of agricultural special- 
| ties, he may be quite as efficient as the large 
farmer, but that will do him little good unless 
he can sell his product. 


AGRICULTURAL SPECIALTIES. 
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E case, however, is not quite hopeless 
for the small farmer even in that. field. 
By coéperating with other small farmers 
| he can gain the same advantage in marketing 
| his product that the large farmer has. Codper- 
ation among farmers, it will be noticed, is quite 
different from coéperative farming. Codpera- 
tive farming means the running of a large farm 
codperatively. Codperation among farmers, 
however, means that each farm shall be run 
separately as a producing agent, but that in 
dealing with the outside world the farmers 
shall unite and work together. 

First and most important of those dealings 
with the outside world is the marketing of the 
products. . 

There are four essentials to efficient mar- 
keting. 

First, the product must be good. Codpera- 
tion is not a means by which a poor product 
can be sold at a high price. 

Second, the product must be graded. The 
consumer must know what he is getting before 
he can be expected to offer a standard price for 
anything. Until the products are graded, or 
until the farmer stops trying to sell ungraded, 
nondescript products, he will be compelled to 
sell to some middleman who will himself do 
the grading. The farmer cannot sell such 
ungraded products directly to the consumer, 
and he must expect that a pretty heavy toll 
will be taken by the man who, by grading 
the product according to the tastes of the con- 
sumers, makes it salable. 

Third, the product must be branded or trade- 
marked. That is for the purpose of identifying 
the grade or the quality of the product. It 
will be necessary, however, for the producers 
to protect their brand or trade-mark as care- 
fully as a banker protects his signature or the 
government its stamp. 

Fourth, the consumers must be taught to 
know the meaning of the grades and the 
brands. 

Under primitive conditions such a thing as 
a price list is almost unknown. Each article 
is sold on inspection. ‘The buyer and seller 
meet and higgle over the price; what the 
article sells for depends upon their relative skill 
in bargaining. When the farmer lives close to 
the consumer and can haul his product to town 
and let the consumer examine it, that method 
may answer the purpose; but as society be- 
comes more complex and as the producer and 
consumer become more widely separated, that 
method becomes intolerable. Under those con- 
ditions the only efficient way of marketing is 
to sell on grade rather than on inspection. 

For example, a lump of gold has to sell on 
inspection. The purchaser must weigh it and 
test it before he knows whatitis worth. When 
it is coined it sells on grade; that is to say, the 
receiver, having confidence in the stamp, knows 
what the coin contains and does not need to 
weigh or test it. Anything else may be sold 
by the same two methods. The purchaser may 
inspect or he may buy on grade. Needless to 
say, the latter way is much more economical. 


VALUE OF COOPERATION. 





LARGE farmer producing immense 
A quantities of a certain product can do 

his own grading and branding and 
advertising, with the result that consumers 
and dealers can buy his product on grade with- 
out inspection. A small farmer with only a 
little to sell can do nothing of the kind, except 
in a very local and restricted market. By 
combining with his neighbors, however, he 
ean gain the same advantage as the large 
farmer and thus maintain himself in competi- 
tion with the large farmer, even in growing 
agricultural specialties. 

Small farmers are the only large class of 
business men who regularly sell at whole- 
sale and buy at retail, even the raw materials 
of production. The large farmer has the 
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long had, of buying the raw materials of pro- 
duction at wholesale rates. Only by codpera- | 


| farmers will turn more and more to growing 
_ agricultural specialties. In that field, as already 
| suggested, the large farmer will have the ad- 


tion can the small farmer gain that advantage. | vantage over the small farmer in marketing 


Capital is coming to play a more and more 


important part in agriculture. The inventor | 


of labor-saving machinery has brought that | 
about. 


unless the small farmers organize. Owing to 
the improvements in agricultural machinery, 
the rapidly increasing use of capital will make 


The farmer who expects to compete | it more and more necessary that the small 


with others must now be equipped with an| farmer should get his capital on favorable 
adequate supply of machinery—and to obtain | terms if he is to compete with the large farmer. 
it he must have capital. Unless he has accu- | He must also be able to buy his raw materials 


mulated a fund of his own, he must borrow 
money if he is to have it at all; but unless he 
codperates with his fellows, the small farmer 
is not so well prepared to obtain capital on 
favorable terms as the large farmer is. 


Looking to the future, we must expect that | 


at wholesale in order to get as favorable terms 
as the large farmer. In order to get those 
three advantages the smal! farmer must or- 
ganize. Organization, therefore, should be 
the watchword of the small farmers of this 
country during the hext generation. 


WHEN GRAMPAP VOTED 
== By Elsie Singmaster =< 


T was two o’clock at night, the hour when 
all living things are supposed to wake 


from the heavy sleep that enfolds them, to 


breathe deeply, to turn, and to sink again into 
sleep. ‘‘Grampap’’ Kuhns woke regularly 
at two o’clock from the light sleep of age, 
and did not merely turn and sleep again, but 
always rose and opened the door into the hall 
to be sure that Susan and the children were 
safe, and then looked out toward the barn to 
see that no thieves prowled about. Susan 
would have laughed at those precautions. She 
did not consider. Grampap as good for much. 

‘To-night Grampap woke a few min- 
utes before the kitchen clock struck 
two. Until after three he lay motion- 
less and wakeful; then he stepped 
from his bed. He did not go to the 
door, but gathered together an arm- 
ful of clothes, and, approaching the 
window, leaned out. When he drew 
back, his hands were empty. Now 
he took from the cupboard a silk hat 
with a bell-crowned top, a red ban- 
danna handkerchief and a pair of 
shoes. ‘Those, also, he sent hurtling 
outward and downward. 

When he had put on his stockings, 
Grampap brushed his still abundant 
white hair, and then, with exquisite 
caution, he opened his door. 

The little hall was dark, but the 
two other doors stood, alas! ajar. 
Between them the stairway to the 
kitchen opened like a black well. 
Trembling but determined, Grampap 
crossed the hall and sat down upon 
the upper step and let himself slowly 
down to the next step. 

He chose that method of descent 
because it was less likely to make the 
boards creak. If Susan heard, all was 
lost. Grampap could say that he 
was going for a drink; but then he 
would have to return, leaving the ac- 
cusing pile of clothes on the grass 
under his window to be discovered by 
Susan in the morning. If he did 
return, he would be unfaithful to a 
sacred trust. 

‘*T am ninety years old!’’ he had 
said peevishly to Susan. ‘‘I can’t stand dis- 
appointment. ’Tain’t good for me.’’ 

‘*You can stand disappointment better than 
you can stand voting,’’ declared Susan. 
‘* Anyhow, you’re not going, Grampap.’’ 

Susan’s control would have been easier to 
endure if she had not been herself of the 
enemy’s camp. Susan would have scorned a 
campaign for votes for women, but she was 
not above rejoicing because there must be one 
less vote on the side she did not favor. 

When Grampap was halfway down the steps, 
he suddenly clapped his hand over his mouth. 
His eyes almost bulged from their sockets, and 
his face grew purple. His expression was that 


of a mourner at a funeral who tries to suppress | 
an outrageous cough or sneeze. In spite of | 


the close-pressed hand, his throat gave forth a 
sound like a little crow. When Grampap got | 
his breath again, he sat for fully ten minutes | 
without moving. 
Susan had not heard; his lips framed them- 
selves for their reply, ‘‘I’m thirsty, Susan.’’ 
But Susan had not heard. When the blessed 
truth became clear to Grampap, he moved | 
down another step and another. He succeeded | 
in opening the kitchen door without making a | 
sound, and he stepped into the kitchen, which | 
was pleasantly warm with its glowing fire. 
Although the door was closed behind him, | 
Grampap still moved cautiously. He opened | 
the outer door and, shivering in his nightgown, 
hurried down the short flight of steps to the 
yard and brought in his clothes. Fortunately, 
they had fallen upon the board walk and not 


upon the wet grass, and, although cold, they | 


were not wet. When Grampap had put them 
on and had tied his red handkerchief round 
his neck and had set his silk hat upon his head, 
he poured from the teakettle a cup of hot water. 
‘‘Wish ’twas coffee,’’ said he to himself. 
‘*But it’s hot and it’ll warm me up.’’ 
He wished also that he dared creep to the 


| cellar for a piece of pie or molasses cake ; but 
the cellar steps creaked, and if he were caught 
now no plea could save him. Taking several 
apples from a plate on the window sill, he 
tiptoed toward the door. 

Above him the stars shone bright; before 
him lay the little yard and barnyard. He did 
not go round the house to the front gate and 
the main road, but down past the barn to the 
fields. 

‘¢?Tain’t four o’clock yet; I can take my 
goed time,’’ he murmured with satisfaction. 

Once again Grampap pressed his hand to 





DRAWN BY F. R. GRUGER 


SUSAN REGARDED HIM, 


his mouth as if to suppress some sort of con- 
vulsion within. Then he took his hand away. 
He was safe now; he need restrain himself no 
longer. The sound that came forth this time 
was not a sneeze or a cough or even a crow; it 
was a clear, loud, undeniable whoop. 

‘*Never was anyone so tried in this world as 
me!’’ said Grampap to the nearest corn shock. 
‘*Never!’? Then he whooped again. 

Once he put up his hand to tap his breast 
pocket. 





| party ?’’ he said aloud. 


He could not believe that | 


‘*Ain’t they written to me to save the 
‘** *Klect Miller,’ says 
they, ‘or we lose our majority, and the cause 
| for which this party has stood for fifty years 
will be betrayed.’ I know it by heart.’’ 

He stood still and made a noble gesture. In 
his youth, so long, long past, Grampap had 
been a person of importance, and he remem- 
| | bered it, if the world did not. 

The letter had come a week ago at an unfor- 
| tunate moment. Susan had gone to town and 
left Grampap in charge of the two children, 
who were convalescing from whooping cough 
|and who were not allowed to play outdoors. 
Therefore Grampap had introduced materials 
| fora fine game into the kitchen. He had gath- 
| ered small round pumpkins from the cornfield, 
| 80 that the children could make ready for 

| Halloween. 

In Susan’s immaculate kitchen the three set 
| to work, each with a knife and a pan. Never 
had the children had such a good time; never 
| had Susan’s kitchen been so littered. There 
was pumpkin on the table, pumpkin on the 
floor, pumpkin on the stove. Grampap ex- 
pected to clear it up; but Susan came home 
early, and Susan’s wrath knew no bounds. 

She was one of the little, round, energetic 


|men-folk. She said that the children might 
have killed themselves with the sharp knives, 
; and that she would have to clean her kitchen 











women whose anger is most feared by their. 





when it was supper time, and that she had 
already cleaned it once that day, and was 
tired. 

She flung Grampap’s letter on the table, and 
Grampap opened it. He did not often get let- 
ters. Reading it, he forgot that Susan was on 
the other side and that he was at present in 
disgrace. 

‘ *Lection’s on Tuesday, and they’re expect- 
ing me to help save the party!’’ said he in 
great excitement. ‘‘I’ll get Gerber to take me 
in his wagon, same as always. Miller’s got to 
be elected, and they’re looking to me.’’ 

Susan regarded him, too angry to speak. 
There was no doubt that Grampap’s shoulders 
swaggered a little and that his old head tossed. 
Susan tried in vain to find words. Then sud- 
denly words were found for her. Grampap 
seemed to be gathering himself together for a 
sneeze. But no sneeze came forth. Instead, 
from behind his hand echoed the curious crow. 

‘Why, Grampap!’’ cried Susan. ‘‘ You’ve 
got the whooping cough! You’ve caught it 
from the children !’’ 

Grampap tried to laugh a loud ‘‘Ho! ho!’’ 
Instead he crowed again. 

‘*At ninety!’’? he cried. ‘‘It isn’t so! I 
couldn’t! Besides, I had it!’’ 

**You’ve got your second sight, Grampap, ’’ 
Susan reminded him in triumph. ‘‘People 
sometimes get whooping cough three times. 
You can’t go to the election !’’ 

‘*Tt won’t hurt me.’’ 

‘Tt will hurt other folks.’’ 

‘*T won’t speak to anyone.’’ Grampap was 
so badly frightened that he shut his lips 
upon the crowding arguments. The more 
you argued with Susan the worse she got; but 
he would go to the election if he died for it. 





TOO ANGRY TO SPEAK. 


‘“Ninety years old! Voted with the party 
since the beginning! Now layin’ at home 
*count of whooping cough! I am goin’ !’’ said 
Grampap to himself. 

It became more and more certain as election 
day drew near that Grampap’s boast was vain. 
Susan did not go away from the house; Susan 
dosed him with tea, and from morning until 
night she kept her eye upon him. She read 
aloud from the weekly paper an account of the 
doubtful prospects of Grampap’s party. 

‘*They’re all lies !’’ stormed Grampap with 
his funny little crow. ‘‘Bet it’ll win yet!’’ 

Susan only laughed. As election day drew 
near she became more and more vigilant. She 
called to John Gerber as he drove past that 
Grampap was sick and could not go to the 
election. Mercifully, she did not disclose the 
nature of Grampap’s complaint. 

The night before the election Susan’s vigi- 
lance relaxed. After a hard day’s work she 
slept heavily. She had meant to rise at five 
o’clock, but she slept until six. Then she tip- 
toed down past Grampap’s door to the kitchen. 
Grampap had put the cup from which he had 
drunk the hot water back into its place on the 
shelf, and there was no evidence of his depar- 
ture except the unlocked door. The unlocked 
door Susan did not discover. At seven o’clock, 
wondering a little why he slept so long, she 
called upstairs that breakfast was ready. 

Before Grampap had got a mile from home, 
dawn was in the sky. The path that he 
had chosen as the only one on which he was 
sure to be free from pursuit was about five 
miles long and led through wood roads and 
stubble fields. When he surmounted a steep 
little hill and saw the crimson rim of the sun 
rising above the horizon, he took off his hat 
and saluted it. 

‘““Tt’?s a great world,’’ said Grampap as he 
moved on. 

He had gone on some distance when he 
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advantage, which other business men have | 


saw a man waiting at some open pasture 
bars. The man greeted him with wonder. 

‘‘Why, Grampap Kuhns! In this world! 
Where are you going?’’ 

‘*T’m going to vote.’’ 

‘*Well, wait and I’ll take you along in the 

m.°? 

‘*Thank you kindly. But I’m enjoyin’ the 
walk. I set out to walk.’’ 

Grampap moved nervously along. Susan 
might be already astir upon the highroad. 

‘Tf I’m at the votin’ place I’m safe,’’ he 
said to himself. ‘‘There the law’ll take care 
of a voter.’’ 

He made a long detour to avoid the rear of 
the next farmhouse. 

‘“These are fine folks who live here. Some 
time I’ll pay ’em a call. I believe there’s lots 
of people would be glad to see me. I’m goin’ 
all round.’’ 

It was just seven o’clock when Grampap 
climbed the fence behind the little schoolhouse 
at the far end of Brookville. The schoolhouse 
had been forsaken long ago for a larger build- 
ing, and it served now only as a polling place. 
To Grampap’s surprise there was already a 
crowd assembled—farmers who had stopped 
on their way home from the creamery and 
laborers on their way to work. All set up a 
great shout at sight of Grampap in his best 
suit and his bell-crowned hat. 

‘*Well,Grampap Kuhns! Hurrah for you!’’ 

‘*How old are you, Grampap? How often 
have you voted ?’’ 

‘*What’s your party ?’’ 

‘*How did you get here?’’ 

‘“*T’m ninety years old,’’ answered Gram- 
pap jauntily. ‘‘I’ve voted seventy times 
countin’ this and that. I walked here, and 
my party’s the same as it always 
was. I ain’t no turncoat.’’ 

The men shouted louder than ever. 

‘*But you’re goin’ to get beaten, 
Grampap !’’ 

‘*We’ll see,’’ said Grampap. 

He took out of his pocket one of 
the apples that he had brought, and 
leaned against the fence. There were 
at least twenty men ahead of him 
and he was growing nervous. He 
kept his eyes on the road, expecting 
to see the familiar and humiliating 
sight of white-nosed Billy, with his 
mistress in her red shirt waist en- 
throned on the high seat of the spring 
wagon. There was no telling what 
Susan might say or do—women had 
at best little sense in their moments 
of excitement or anger. 

At last Grampap’s turn came, and 
all the members of his party escorted 
him to the door of the little house. 
With a firm hand he put down a 
single bold X. 

Then, with the excitement over, 
Grampap began to feel weak. 

**T must go home,’”’ said he. ‘‘I 
guess somebody’ll give me a lift even 
if Susan doesn’t fetch me.’’ 

He had taken only a few steps on 
the road when a stranger drew up 
‘beside him. 

‘*How far are you going ?’’ 

‘“To Gerber’s Corners.’’ 

‘*Well, I go beyond that,’’ said 
the stranger heartily. ‘‘Get in.’’ 

The stranger drove a swift and 
powerful horse. Grampap drew together the 
lapels of his coat with one hand and grasped 
his tall hat with the other. He could not talk 
in the sharp breeze made by their swift pace. 
Once, when they flashed past another team 
going in the opposite direction, —a spring 
wagon drawn by a white-nosed horse and 
driven by a woman in a red shirt waist,— 
Grampap gasped. But already many rods 
separated them; it was no use to try to save 
Susan her ride. 

When Grampap reached home he changed 
his best suit for his everyday one, got out his 
old cap and set about his chores. The chil- 
dren had started to school once more and the 
yard was very quiet. Grampap was fully aware 
of the grave situation that he faced. Susan 
would be angry ; he did not dare to think how 
angry. He tried to plan some way to placate 
her. Then, as he filled a quart measure with 
corn for the chickens, he straightened his 
shoulders. 

‘*T am a man,’’ said Grampap. ‘‘I am of 
age. Iam not afraid of any woman.’’ 

When Susan returned she was angry, but 
her feelings found no adequate expression until 
night. After dark she put a shawl over her 
head and went out and stood at the gate. To 
the first traveler from the direction of Brook- 
ville she called a question. 

“Sol”? said Susan in answer. Then she 
returned to the kitchen and hung her shawl 
on its peg. 

66 Grampap, 9 
beaten. ’’ 

**T don’t believe it,’’ said Grampap. 

‘‘Fleck’s boys said so. They just went by.”’ 

‘‘They’re turncoats!’’ cried Grampap. ‘‘I 
don’t believe ’em!’’ 

Susan said no more, but she smiled at Gram- 
pap. Susan’s smile was hard toendure. When 
Grampap went to bed, he cried. 

In the morning he was not able to get up. 


she announced, ‘‘ you’re 
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QUOR don’t add noth- 
oF. ing to this business,” 
the Skipper. said 
with conviction, as he and 
Wilfred cleaned out the oys- 
ter pungeys. ‘‘That little 
scrap between the Tasmania 
boys and Watts’s gang was due’ to liquor, 
and liquor sold by the Virginia Prime 
Company’s boat, too. It made Mose feel 
mighty serious. He likes a nip some- 
times, but he ain’t really a drinking man. 
When he came back that day he heaved 
his bottle into the creek. ’’ 

**T saw him and I was glad of it.’’ 

‘*Yes, and what you said to Jaynes 
made him serious, too. You put a spike 
in their guns there. A lot of the boys 
won’t sign now till they know more 
about the thing, though some fools will. ’’ 

‘‘What can $do?’’ said Wilfred rather 
despondently. ‘‘I wish —’? He was 
thinking of the letter he had written 
Tom, the answer to which seemed so 
long delayed. 

**You’ve got learning, and you can stop 
this business,’’ continued the Skipper. 
‘There, we’ve done the pungeys,’’ he 
added, straightening up. ‘‘Mose wants 
you should go down to Clear Channel and 
fisha spell. We’ve been so busy we ain’t 
had a chowder or a fry for a dog’s age.’’ 

The fleet was off toward the east. The 
masts showed like cobweb lines beyond the 
blocks of high marsh, and here and there a 
shadowy sail moved slowly across the gray 
horizon. It was chilly, with a raw threat of 
winter in theair. In such weather rowing was 
pleasant exercise, and, having put his tackle 
and box of bait into one of the skiffs, Wilfred 
left Shearwater Island and glided down the 
long reach toward the head of Clear Channel. 

Anchoring the skiff opposite the southern 
end of the marsh on which Pete and Piper 
lived, he began his hand-line fishing. At first 
he could see nothing except the waters of the 
narrow channel and the high banks bordering 
it. As the tide rose, his field of vision broad- 





ened until at last he could look over the sway- | 


ing marsh grass. He could see that the fleet 
had begun to break up. 

The two old negroes had returned from their 
oyster beds and were pottering about the sloop. 
The fishing had been good, and Wilfred had 
a fine mess in the bottom of the skiff. He 
decided to call on Pete and Piper on his way 
back to Shearwater Island and leave them a 
few fish. 

As he rowed he pondered the problem that 
the Virginia Prime Company had brought into 
the field. He wished that Tom Redmond 
would answer his letter; two or three boats 
had stopped at the island recently after a run 
down from Francke’s, but they had brought 
no mail for him. 

The bar boat, with its poisonous cargo, was 
increasing its influence all the time. If that 
skulking craft could be put out of existence, he 
felt that a powerful argument in favor of the 
Virginia Prime Company would be removed. 

The two old negroes seemed to take his 
coming as a great compliment. They would 
have stopped their work out of politeness to 
the visitor if Wilfred had not threatened to 
leave if they did; so, with many apologies, 
they continued to sort the baskets of young 
oysters and to arrange them in orderly heaps. 

‘*Those young ones struck in the saidge las’ 
spring,’’ explained Pete. ‘‘Next high tide 
Piper and me’ll float ’em up to de beds. In 
— years dey’ll be ready to go to market, 

‘*You cain’t pile ’em in one heap, sah,’’ said 
Piper. ‘‘Not fer a long spell, anyways, ’cos 
de top uns’ll keep de air from de bottom uns 
and smother ’em. A oyster needs air same as 
you do, sah.’’ 

‘*T hope you don’t mean to sell your beds to 
the Virginia Prime Company,”’ said Wilfred. 

‘*No, sah,’’ Pete replied decisively. ‘‘We’re 
too old‘to work fer de comp’ny, and I reckon 
me and Piper’ll go on jest like we has.’’ 

After they had chatted a little while Pete 
invited Wilfred to inspect their sloop. 

Leaving Piper behind to sort the oysters, 
the old negro led the way; with great cere- 
mony he invited Wilfred to enter the cabin. 
It proved to be a commodious little room, 
with a folding centre table, two bunks, a stove 
and two or three stools. Pete insisted on 
showing the visitor his ‘‘mus’um,’’ as he 
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WILFRED DEFENDED HIMSELF VIGOROUSLY. 
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called a collection of pickle bottles filled with 
marine shells and vegetation soaking in brine. 

In one jar was a curious lettuce-like plant 
that Pete said was very rare in that region. 
It grew only on a-certain flat where Rich 
Handy and MeNeil had their beds; and al- 
though the ice occasionally carried plants, and 
presumably seeds, to the flats below, they never 


| took root there. 


‘Same as Piper and me’d die if you took us 
up No’th, ”’ said Pete. ‘‘We-all ain’t good fer 
much, anyways. De rheumatics has got us by 
de laigs. If we went up No’th, it’d creep up 
and creep up till we’d be goners.’’ 

When they had talked a little longer, Wilfred 
decided that it was time for him to return to 
Shearwater Island. ‘‘I’ll give Piper a couple 
of fish if you want them,’’ he said as he took 
his leave. ‘‘I’ve got plenty.’’ 

Piper seemed to have vanished. The top of 
the yellow marsh was deserted, but as Wilfred 
went down to the water he saw the old negro 
at the landing with three other men, one of 
whom he recognized as Jaynes. The tone of 
the agent’s loud voice showed that he was 
again acting the bully. 

They stopped talking as Wilfred approached, 
and Piper turned to him with relief. 

‘*Dey wants me and Pete should sell out,’’ 
he explained, disregarding Jaynes’s threaten- 
ing scowl. ‘‘I tol’ ’em I ain’t gwine ter, and 
I ain’t.”? 

**T wouldn’t if I were you,’’ said Wilfred. 
He stepped down to his skiff and tossed a couple 
of fish into the grass. ‘‘Here’s something for 
dinner. Good-by, Piper. Hold on to your 
beds. ’” 

** And you’d better hold on to your tongue, 
as I told you once before,’’ said Jaynes. 

‘*Thankee, sah, thankee, ’’ said Piper. 
hol’ on.”’ 


sey] 


He hooked his fingers into the fishes’ gills and | anger. 
hobbled up the bank as fast as his rheumatic | 
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legs would let him. There should be no more | 
conversation on the matter if he could help it. | 


Jaynes and his friends did not try to conceal 
their anger. Wilfred had no wish to be left 
alone with them, and, jumping into his skiff, 
quickly pushed off. After watching Piper for 
a moment, the three men got into their boat 
and followed Wilfred up Clear Channel. 


Without appearing to hurry, Wilfred rowed | 


rapidly. 





NG A KINK 





~~ 


within speaking Sitnian **T’m going to settle 
this here and now. Will you get out?’’ 

‘*What do you want me to do?’’ asked Wil- 
fred. ‘‘Quit my job with the Littles?’’ 

‘*Will you get out?’’ shouted Jaynes. 

Wilfred was not willing to lie; so he closed 
his lips and rowed doggedly. Jaynes repeated 
the question in a voice that rose to a bellow. 
His face grew purple, and he shook his fist at 
Wilfred. 

‘*Row the young fool down!’’ he shouted. 
‘*Tip him over! I?ll fix him!’’ 

The two rowers were no less brutal than the 
agent. They obeyed with alacrity and, run- 
ning their heavier boat-into the skiff, fouled 
Wilfred’s port oar, so that the boy was helpless. 
In trying to fend them off his oar struck one 
of the men on the arm. With.an oath the 
fellow struck back with reckless force. Anger 
drove away prudence, and Wilfred defended 
himself vigorously. At that, Jaynes ordered 
the other rower to ‘‘break the fool’s h a Be 

A thrust in the ribs and a blow on his shoul- 
der caught -Wilfred simultaneously and sent 
him tumbling over the gunwale into the creek. 
He was too badly stunned to swim; but the 
men hesitated to carry their assault to the point 
of murder, and, as the current swept him past, 
they hauled him into their boat. Then Jaynes 
picked up the painter of the skiff and they 
started off. While Wilfred lay dazed and drip- 
ping, the agent took the precaution of tying 
his wrists together. 

The rowers turned into one of the numerous 
creeks among the marshy islands, and Wilfred 
saw by the position of the sun that they were 
heading away from Shearwater Island. His 
shoulder ached and there was a hot, sore spot 
in his side, but he knew that he had suffered 
nothing worse than a few bruises. 

‘*You let me go!’’ he cried, boiling with 
‘*You’ve no right to keep me, you 
thugs 1? 


He raised a loud call for help that brought | down at him from the rail. 








reach, out of which numerous creeks 
ran like spokes from the hub of a wheel. 

‘*This is the guy I was speaking about, 
Mike,’’ said Jaynes to a red-haired giant 
who came to the rail. It was the man 
that Wilfred had seen on the bar boat 
that first day. ‘‘He needs a little sooth- 
ing syrup.’’ 

‘*He’s come to the right place for it,’’ 
said Mike. ‘‘Let me get my hooks on 
him.”’ 

Jaynes and one of the rowers lifted 
Wilfred within reach of Mike, who swung 
him over the rail, and then gave him a 
push that sent him sprawling on the deck. 

**We got. to get out of this,’’ he said. 
**You know to-night — 

Jaynes jerked his thumb in Wilfred’s 
direction, but Mike snorted contemptu- 
ously. ‘‘That! Where do you think 
you are?’’ he sneered. ‘‘We-all do as 
we like down here. There ain’t no law 
east of Francke’s.’’ 

‘*That’s all right; but I don’t want 
him to be telling any tales if he should 
get away.’’ 

‘*Don’t you fret,’’ replied Mike grimly. 
‘*We’ll fix him if he does. ’’ 

With orderly quickness they prepared 
to get under way. When the anchor was 
aboard and the sheets were taut, the 
schooner left her moorings. Mike was 
at the wheel, holding a course directly west 
toward one of the creeks that radiated from 
the basin. To the south stretched a vast marsh 
cut by a few channels that. were so narrow as 
to be impassable to any craft larger than a 
rowboat. The sedge was close and tall. 

Wilfred had worked his wrists loose in their 
bonds, and now he crawled laboriously on his 
knees to the rail and sat down with his side 
against it and his face toward Mike at the 
wheel. The men gave him only momentary 
attention and continued to busy themselves 
with their various duties. 

The schooner plunged into the narrow creek 
with the froth from her spreading wake hissing 
and leaping against the banks of gray clay. 
Wilfred set his muscles and imperceptibly 
shifted his body to a more favorable position. 
Presently a flock of scaup that whirred up from 
a nook in the reeds ahead gave him his chance. 
As Mike turned his head to watch the flock, Wil- 
fred shook his wrists free from the cord and, 
leaping up, put his hands on the rail ; but before 
he could leap, a strong hand gripped him by the 
baek of the neck and threw him to the deck. 
A roar of laughter went up from all the men. 

‘*Thought you were pretty slick, eh?’’ cried 
Mike. ‘‘We seen what you was up to all the 
time. Keelhaul him, Ed, and see if that won’t 
quiet him for a spell.’’ 

Grinning, Jaynes pinned him to the deck, 
and the two others fastened long ropes to him 
with a deftness that seemed to show experience. 
Then, in spite of his struggles, they carried 
him forward into the bow and swung him under 
‘the nose of the schooner. 

Wilfred drew a deep breath and struck the 
creek with his feet close together. Down he 
went, and the prow rode over him as if he were 
a@ piece of wreckage, amid such a roaring of 
water that he thought he should be torn apart. 
Once under the vessel the strain was not so 
great. He seemed to be shooting through a 
green sluiceway with a black lid, against which 
he scraped and bumped. 

His hand, raised to protect his head, felt the 
sharp cones of barnacles among the seaweed 
glued to the hull. Then he shot out by the 
stern into lighter water and the ropes brought 
him up with a jerk. Clutching one of them, 
he raised his head above the surface and dizzily 
inhaled the air. 

‘The kid’s a fish !’’ exclaimed Mike, looking 
‘*T reckon we’d 


Jaynes’s heavy hand forcibly down against his | better give him another dose.’’ 


lips. The next instant the agent pressed his 
handkerchief to Wilfred’s mouth. 

‘*Keep quiet or I’ll knock your ribs in!’’ he 
threatened. 

He drew back his foot, and Wilfred, con- 


vinced that it would be wise to bide his time, | tain his breath was almost gone. 


| 





relapsed into silence. Neither Jaynes nor the | 
his best, but against two pairs of oars his| rowers spoke again. With strong, even strokes 
efforts were useless. The other boat drew up | they kept on and on until Wilfred wondered 


Jaynes was sitting in the stern, | where the long trip was going toend. It seemed 


with his bold, prominent eyes fixed on Wil-| that they must be bound for some point outside 
| the great marshes; but presently they eased 
‘*T’ve told you to keep out of this business, | their work, and the rowboat shot alongside a 


fred’s face. 


and I mean it!’’? he cried when he had come 


schooner anchored in the centre of a wide 


The three others willingly towed him for- 
ward and again swung him under the bow. 
This time the schooner showed as little com- 
passion as her owners, and held him submerged 
against her prow until Wilfred’s power to re- 
As the 
schooner trampled him under, his lungs were 
almost bursting from the strain. The air 
began to ooze from his mouth in a string of 
bubbles, and finally his lips parted. He seemed 
to have inhaled flame; the water grew bril- 
liantly green before his eyes ; the green became 
black, and his struggles ceased. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





His cough was worse, and he was very tired. | declared with decision. He had made up his 
A five-mile walk before breakfast is a good mind that he would be put down no longer. 


deal of an exertion when you are ninety years 


‘*You will have to go to bed right after | 


old. Susan waited upon him dutifully, but | supper.’’ 


with the air of a martyr. 
In the afternoon, seizing the moment when 


‘*We shall see,’’ said Grampap bravely. 
Then the tears came into his eyes. He was 


Susan had gone to the out cellar to pack away | still weak and he was still bitterly disap- 
the winter fruit, he rose and dressed. When | pointed. He knew that Susan saw that he was 
she returned, Grampap was sitting by the|crying. To his further anger, he whooped 


kitchen window in his rocking-chair. 


He had | suddenly—an outrageous, ignominious whoop. 


moved it from the west window, from which | To hide his eyes from Susan he rose and crossed 
he could see the road, to the east window, from | the room to the west window. He did not 


which he looked out over the fields. He had | 
lost interest in the passers-by. 

‘*You are not fit to be up !”’ cried Susan when 
she came in. 


‘Tam as good as I ever was,’’ Grampap | Susan, and that she was on the other side, 





look out, but took his red handkerchief and 
wiped his eyes. 

‘*T would ’a’ liked to win once more,’’ 
said he, forgetting that he was talking to 








and that she put him down. ‘‘I —’’ 


pap tucked his handkerchief back into his Grampap Kuhns! 


pocket and glanced out toward the high- 
way. 
‘*We’re gettin’ company, Susan. A lot of 
company !’’ 

Susan came to Grampap’s side. 
amazement she saw that the little yard was 
full of men. 
the window they set up a tremendous shout. 


Susan was terrified, and she put her hand | 


on Grampap’s arm. Even in his excitement 
Grampap could not help laughing and whoop- 


Gram-|‘‘Hurrah for Senator Miller! 


To her | 


At sight of the watchers at’ 


Hurrah for 
Hurrah for the party !’’ 
‘*What are you talking about?’’?’ Grampap 


‘‘J-I —’? Grampap began to tremble. | grew paler and paler. 


‘‘Miller’s in! There was a recount. He 
|is in by one vote. We’re traveling round 
with the news. Don’t you want to go with 
us?’’: 

Grampap shook his head. ‘‘Not this time,’’ 
said he. ‘‘I’m powerful glad. I —’’ 

Feeling that a whoop was coming, he put 
the window down quickly. But he got ahead 


of the ignominious crow. He looked at 


ing a little at Susan. He recognized some of | Susan, for whom he felt great sympathy and 


the men and threw up the window. 
‘*What’s wrong?’’ he asked. 


‘*Hurrah! Hurrah !’’ yelled the men outside. | ‘‘ 


| pity. 
‘**Q Susie!’’ cried Grampap in ecstasy. 
That was my vote. I done it!’’ 
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A READY-MADE COUNTRY HOUSE SHOWN 
IN THE EXHIBITION AT PARIS. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


VERYONE would have success if he could 
get it on credit. 











To quit the River’s Brink may please you ill; 
To quit the Bottom, though, is harder still. 
UST try seeing how little you can do with 
instead of how much you cannot do without. 
T is small wonder that the price of meat is 
steadily going up, for in spite of the marked 
decrease in the number of food animals in this 
country the export of meats has trebled since 
the war began, and the export of beef alone is 
ten times as much as it was before the war. 
HERE is almost always at least one state 
that is talking about dividing. Florida has 
often talked about it, and reeently the subject 
has come up in more acute form on account 
of a sharp division of sentiment between the 
northern and the southern part of the state 
on the subject of prohibition. Still, talking 
about dividing a state is far easier than divid- 
ing it. 
HE huge concrete barge that was launched 
last month from a Norwegian shipyard is 
not the first craft of its kind. The first con- 
erete boats were built in Italy. Moreover, four 
years ago a Baltimore coneern built two con- 
crete barges, each a hundred and twelve: feet 
long and twenty-eight feet in beam, and both 
were used for hauling sand and gravel until 
this year, when one of them was abandoned 
as unfit for further service. 
RAILWAY ear fully equipped as a lab- 
oratory for chemical and bacteriological 
work is the latest aid in fighting threatened 
epidemics. The Louisiana State Board of 
Health has equipped such a laboratory, and 
rushes it to any town or city from which word 
comes that the milk or the water supply is 
under suspicion. ‘The time thus saved is often 
a matter of much importance. 


NE of the best-known residents of Mary- 

land, Lady Eglantine, died last month, 
surrounded by the blue ribbons, the medals 
and the press notices that she had won since 
her pullet year, when she laid three hundred 
and fifteen eggs. Who knows how many ama- 
teur poultry raisers have suffered broken hearts 
because their profits fell short of the calcula- 
tions that they based on Lady Eglantine’s 
performance ? 

MAINE boy with a wireless outfit made 

a state-wide sensation on the afternoon of 
election day in that state last month. He lives 
in Criehaven Plantation, an island twenty 
mniles off the coast, but the returns that he sent 
to press headquarters in Portland were the first 
to arrive from any of the six hundred and 
thirty-five voting precincts in the state. At 
past elections Criehaven has been one of the 
last: places to be heard from—usually a day 
or two after the election. 

N spite of all the efforts to bring about 
closer relations between the United States 

and South America, and to spread knowledge 
of South America among our people, how little 
most of us know of what is going on there! 
For example, do you know which one of the 
South American republics is this year cele- 
brating its hundredth birthday? Do you know 
anything about the struggle that made it free, 
or the name of its president, or anything of its 
life and resources? Probably not; yet the 
country in question is as large as the United 
States east of the Mississippi, with a good part 
of the northwest thrown in. It has the fourth 
largest city in the New World, and on its vast 
prairies it raises five hundred million bushels 
of corn and wheat. 

HE largest crowd that was ever seen in 

Central Park, New York, gathered there 
one night in mid-September. The attraction 
that drew more than sixty thousand persons 
was a festival of song. The Community 
Chorus, which had been rehearsing on summer 
evenings round the bandstand, showed the 
public what it had accomplished. There were 
an orchestra, a famous soloist and various 


classical selections, but the thrill of the evening | 
came when the great multitude under the trees | 


and round the lake joined in singing the favor- 
ites of an earlier generation—as ‘‘Old Black 


| Joe,” ‘‘Nancy Lee,’? ‘‘My Old Kentucky 
| 


Home’’—and the patriotic songs that closed 
the programme. Did not Central Park at that 
hour more truly reveal the heart of the great 
| city than Broadway a few hours later? 


ee 
| POLITICAL BAROMETERS. 

OTH before and sinee the Maine election 
B the partisan newspapers and orators 
have discussed, with glee on one side 


j ‘and derision on the other, the idea that the 


result of that election implies anything about 
the result of the election in November. The 
Republicans feel sure that it means a victory 
for their candidates ; the Demoerats deny tliat 
it indicates anything of importance, and some 
of them have been so optimistic as to regard 
it as a real vietory for their party, and as 
foreshadowing the reélection of Mr. Wilson. 

There is much vagueness in the popular 
mind about what makes a political barometer. 
Why should a certain political tendency in one 
state imply the same tendency in other and 
distant states? Many men seem te.think that 
doubtful voters flock to the party that on 
account of a first victory seems likely to win, 
and that men on the losing side become dis- 
heartened and listless; but that is not the real 
theory. 

When an election takes place, shrewd political 
campaigners satisfy themselves about the gen- 
eral result as soon as they have the returns 
from half a dozen scattered polling places. 
Why? Because they know that the influences 
that have acted upon the minds of voters in 
those places have acted similarly on the minds 
of voters in other places. * 

Apply the principle to the present case. In 
Maine the Republicans and the Progressives 
reunited, recovered the state from the Demo- 
crats, and elected all their candidates by large 
majorities. They reversed the result of four 
years ago, and in the aggregate cast a heavier 
vote than ever before. Now, if the elections 
everywhere had been held at the same time, 
and if circumstances had had the same effect 
in all the other states, Mr. Hughes would 
have been elected; but there are two big ifs 
in the way. It would be rash te conclude 
that the voters in Pennsylvania and Kansas 
and Oregon would have felt exactly as the 
voters in Maine felt, even if the elections in 
those states had taken place at the same time. 
In point of fact, the Maine polling took place 
two months before the general election, and 
in that time the real barometer may rise and 
fall a dozen times; so both parties can continue 
to be optimistic and cheerful. 


* 


THE PREVENTIVE FIREMAN. 


HE old-fashioned fire fighter is still a 

‘} popular hero. His work is spectacular. 

He risks his life to save the lives and 
property of others. He earns all the applause 
that he gets. 

But is it too much to hope that another 
generation will have less need of the old-fash- 
ioned fire fighter, and that preventive firemen, 
both of official and of unofficial rating, will 
deprive him of most of his occupation? 

Nine tenths of all our fires are preventable. 
Why not prevent them? It is far more than 
a case in which an ounce of prevention out- 
weighs a pound of cure, for there can be no 
| cure for a fire that lays waste a home or a 
factory and blots out lives and possessions that 
are beyond money value. 

The preventive fireman of the future already 
has a day set apartin his honor. It is October 
9th, the anniversary of the great Chicago fire. 
The observance of it this year was even more 
general than it was a year ago, when the gov- 
ernors of twenty-nine states called attention 
to it in official proclamations. 


holiday; far from it. 
authorities and civic bodies in hundreds of 
cities made it one of the busiest days of the 
year. On the Sunday preceding, thousands of 
clergymen told their congregations about it. 
Thousands of schools held special exercises. 
What is your community doing about fire 
prevention? What are you doing? Do you 
know where the nearest fire-alarm box is, and 
how to send in an alarm? Has your cellar or 
attic or back yard, or have your closets, an 
accumulation of fire-breeding trash? Do you 
see that your chimneys and flues are well 
cleaned? Do you keep matches, gasoline and 
other inflammable or explosive materials in safe 
places? Do you take an interest in the enact- 
ment of better building laws and the enforce- 
ment of fire-prevention regulations? In short, 
are you the preventive fireman that sound sense 
declares that you should be in your home and 





Fire Prevention Day is not meant to be a| 
This year municipal | 


place of business? If you are not, Fire Pre- 
vention Day should stir you to a new sense of 
your responsibility. 

_) 


WILLING GIVERS. 


EFORE the great war broke out it was 
B @ common prediction that never again 

would any great international conflict 
be possible: the women would prevent it. So 
greatly had their influence increased, so far 
had they advanced in knowledge of their power 
and in breadth of view, that they would refuse 
to.give their men to the keeping of the god of 
battles. 

How silly and shortsighted. the prediction 
looks to-day! It is a commonplace to speak 
of the sufferings that war inflicts upon women ; 
but it would be worse. than a commonplace, it 
would be grossly stupid, to say that they do 
not bear them willingly—nay, even gladly and 
gloriously. They shrink, of course, from the 
saerifices, and they mourn and will mourn until 
the end of their days the losses that war inflicts 
upon them; but they would shrink still more 
from the unbearable thought that their sons and 
husbands and fathers were not willing to do 
their part. There is not a nation now engaged 
in war the women of which do not believe 
with all their heart that the cause in which 
their men are ng is just, and who would 
not rather lose | on the field of honor than 
keep them under the shadow of cowardice. 

Would it be the same with our own women? 
The war in Europe has touched us lightly; 
but it seemed a few weeks ago that we too 
should soon be fighting, though in another war. 
Our mothers were asked to give their sons to 
guard the Mexican border, and if need be to 
fight. How did they answer? Here is the letter 
of one mother whose two sons wished to go: 

‘*T am not the kind of woman to hold either 
one of you back from the call of your country. 
To my mind there is ne higher honor than a 
soldier’s duty faithfully performed ; and even 
though my heart might break with the sorrow 
of giving you two up, I should hang my head 
in shame if either one of you proved unworthy. 

‘‘So if you find that the honorable thing to 
do*is to share in your company’s duty, do it, 
my boy, with a free heart. There is nothing 
finer, braver or truer in the life of man than 
to follow your flag when your country is in 
danger, and no mother is worthy the honor of 
having borne a son who would hold him ina 
coward’s or a shirker’s place.’’ 

Such a letter as that should put courage into 
a man of straw; and in all ages all good 
women have written or said the same thing, al- 
though not always so beautifully or with such 
dignity. Richard Lovelace addressed his noble 
couplet to his sweetheart, but high-minded 
women have always addressed it to their men: 

I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more. 


® © 


THE WORK OF CONGRESS. 


LTHOUGH there will be many opinions 
about the value of the work that Con- 
gress has done at its latest session, there 

is room for only one opinion about the industry 
of the members of the two houses and the 
importance of the measures that they passed. 
The provisions in the interest of ‘‘prepared- 
ness’’ naturally take first place. Of them The 
Companion has already written at length: 
an increase and reorganization of the army, 
coupled with a wholly new scheme for utilizing 
the militia ; an enormous addition to the navy ; 
extraordinary appropriations for fortifying the 
coast, and authorization for the expenditure of 
$31,000,000 in building plants to manufacture 
armor plate and nitrates for war purposes. 
But the session would have been notable 
even if none of the acts just mentioned had 
been passed. Two measures of great impor- 
tance, both of which were debated at length, 
| are the Rural Credits Act, which provides for 
long-term loans on farm lands, and the Good 
Roads Act, which makes the national govern- 
ment a partner with the states in improving the 
highways and which appropriates $85, 000, 000 
as its share of the cost. The river and harbor 
appropriation, carrying $42,000,000, is a third 
|Measure that requires the expenditure of a 
| great sum of money. 
| Social and labor questions occupied a large 
‘amount of time. The legislature enacted a 
| workmen’s compensation act; a stringent law 
| on the subject of child labor; and, most impor- 
| tant of all, the law, passed almost in a panic 
in the last days of the session, that established 
an eight-hour standard day for men employed 
‘| by the railway companies. 
Matters connected with commerce and busi- 
| ness were also considered. Laws were enacted 








that fix official standards for grain; that re- 
quire the use of standard bills of lading; that 
prohibit false advertising and ‘‘fake’’ auctions 
in the District of Columbia; and, as a purely 
party measure, the administration shipping bill 
was finally passed. 

Add to that long catalogue the reorganization 
of the government of the Philippines and the 
ratification of the treaty that, if Denmark con- 
sents, will give us the Danish West Indies, 
and anyone can see that the Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress signalized its first session with an impos- 
ing list of constructive measures. Even at 
that the list is not complete, for many of the 
measures called for great appropriations, and 
the bills that make the appropriations had to 
be considered item by item. In all, the grants 
reach the unheard-of sum of $1,626,439,000; 
and there are always ‘‘deficiencies,’’ which 
this year are nearly $70,000,000; and at the 
next session, therefore, that sum at least must 
be added to the total of the expenditure for 
the coming year. : 

To meet that extraordinary expenditure Con- 
gress has made partial provision by a revenue 
act that will produce no one knows how many 
millions; and there is an issue of bonds to be 
announeed later. There are taxes on incomes, 
taxes on the estates of the dead, taxes on 
munitions of war and various other things, a 
semi-protective tax on dyestuffs, and a tariff 
commission to tell Congress how to levy duties 
—advice that Congress will promptlydisregard. 

Truly, this is a big country, which cannot. be 
run without a lot of money and a constant 
supply of new law! 


* & 


REBUILDING FRANCE. 


N the Tuileries Garden jin Paris there has 
been held this summer an ‘‘exhibition of 
the reconstituted city.’? It was organized 

by leading societies of architects, artists, engi- 
neers and other persons interested in city 
planning. It has been visited not only by the 
thousands of refugees temporarily domiciled 
in Paris but also by everyone who may have 
any part in rebuilding the half dozen large 
eities and the thousands of towns and villages 
of France that are now in ruins. 

The purpose of the management has been 
twofold: to show how the stricken communities 
can meet their overwhelming need of structures 
for dwellings and business, and to educate them 
in the best way to rebuild permanently. Speed 
is desirable, but it will not be allowed to over- 
ride permanence or architectural beauty or 
convenience. 

The most conspicuous characteristics of the 
exhibition were the parts that showed quick 
and inexpensive ways to rebuild. Materials 
have risen in price, and labor is expected to 
rise still more. At the exhibition have been 
found, therefore, recently invented products, 
cheap to make and to handlé. The section 
called ‘‘Practical Applications’’ has displayed 
portable buildings, of many types and of all 
grades, from the country house that seems 
almost luxurious in its appointments to the 
two-room shanty that can be erected by four 
men in three hours. In one place has stood a 
village that would house a hundred people, 
which one contractor offered to put up complete 
for twenty thousand dollars, including a town 
hall, with a schoolroom, and a tavern, a post 
office and a chapel. 

Picturesque as the structures are to the 
American eye, they are, of course, patently 
makeshift in their character; they are also 
much too uninteresting and monotonous in style 
to be suitable for wholesale adoption in com- 
munities of such marked individuality as those 
of the various departments of northeastern 
France; but the good sense, the courage and 
the conservatism of the French country people 
can be counted on to rebuild every part of 
France sooner or later in its traditional manner, 
which always includes permanence. Further- 
more, as has been said, a large part of the exhi- 
bition was planned with the ultimate object of 
enabling every ‘‘reconstructed’’ community in 
France to be more comfortable, more wholesome 
and, if possible, more beautiful than before. 
Projects for rebuilding ruined cities like Ypres 
and typical French and Belgian villages and 
farmsteads show the possibilities of preserv- 
ing whatever of archeological, architectural 
or artistic interest remains from the past, and 
.of endowing what is new with a local or ‘‘re- 
gional’’ character. 

The large French cities that are untouched 
by the war have undertaken to act each as 
‘*godmother’’? to some stricken community. 
Meanwhile, contractors and communal and de- 
partmental governments are codperating, and 
even the central government has indirectly 





offered to help in the work of rehabilitation. 
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The army and the English mission known as 
‘* Les Amis’? will also help. In that task the 
French people have a wonderful opportunity 
to show that the same capacity for self-sacrifice 
and coéperation that makes a country great in 
war is necessary to make it also great in the 
arts of peace. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


HE CAR STRIKE.—The striking em- 

ployees of the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company of New York remained out during 
the week, although a fair service was main- 
tained by the men who had refused to strike 
and by outside workers who had been employed 
by the company. ‘The sympathetic strike that 
was announced for Wednesday, September 27th, 
proved less serious than the labor leaders had 
predicted. Several trade-unions voted against 
joining it, and not all the workers in the trades 
that agreed to participate stopped work. It 
was estimated that about one hundred thou- 
sand union workmen went out. 

& 


EXICO.—There was still a difference of 

opinion as to what really happened at 
Chihuahua on September 16th. General Bell 
declared that he had it on good authority that 
Villa himself led the attacking forces, that he 
held a part of the city for several hours and 
withdrew with many prisoners and much 
captured ammunition and artillery. General 
Trevino denied that Villa was present, and 
said that the raiders were driven off without 
any difficulty. The joint committee at New 
© INTERN'L FILM SERVICE London continued its sit- 
] tings, but the news of the 
raid on Chihuahua delayed 
the discussion of the points 
at issue. Luis Cabrera, 
the leading Mexican com- 
missioner, explained to the 
conference the plans: of 
First Chief Carranza for 
a system of government 
banks that are to take the 
place of the Nationa] Bank 
of Mexico and the Bank 
of London and Mexico, which were recently 
closed, by government order. On September 
26th Sefior Arredondo, the Mexican ambassa- 
der, left Washington for Mexico City to consult 
with General Carranza. It was understood in 
Washington that Carranza was considering the 
reeall of his representatives at New London 
unless General Pershing’s troops were at once 
withdrawn from Mexico. ——General Pershing 
was commissioned a major general on Sep- 
tember 25th. 
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TASH IN CUBA.-—It is reported that a 

great supply of soluble potash, suitable for 
use in making chemical fertilizer, has. been 
discovered in Cuba, along the border between 
the provinces of Matanzas and Santa Clara. 
If the field is as large as the first reports declare, 
the find is very important; the potash fields of 
Germany are almost the only other known 
souree of soluble potash in large quantity, and 
since the war began it has not been possible 
to export any of that supply. 

* 


LOODS IN CHINA.—Destructive floods 

are reported from China; the greatest 
damage was done by the Hwai River in the 
province of Anhui. More than seven thousand 
square miles of that province were inundated 
and a million persons were driven from their 
homes. The loss of life was very heavy. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR. 
(From September 21st to September 27th.) 

Along the Somme the British and French 
armies continued the offensive, which now 
nears the end of its third month. At every 
attack they gained ground, and on September 
25th they made a sweeping drive along a front 
of fifteen miles that took the villages of Les 
Boeufs, Morval, Rancourt and Frégicourt. 
That advance made the important town of 
Combles untenable, and on the next day the 
French and British forces drove the Germans 
out. At the same time the British finally dis- 
lodged the Germans from the strongly fortified 
town of Thiepval on the left flank of the 
advance, and from Gueudecourt, which is only 
three miles from Bapaume. The capture of 
these important positions threatens the Ger- 
man hold on both Péronne and Bapaume. 
The original third-line trenches of the Ger- 
mans have now been taken over a front of 


several miles, and the newly constructed lines 
of defense are clearly not so strong as those | 


lines in the west and to make another attempt 
to end the war by striking a blow in the east. 
Certainly the events of the summer have low- 
ered German prestige, which stood so high 
there last fall, and Hindenburg is said to have 
contended all along that in the east Germany 
had at once the most to lose and the most to 
gain. The great general German headquarters, 
which have been on the front in France since 
the war began, have been removed to some 
point unnamed on the eastern front. 
Conflicting reports came from the Dobruja. 
Making the best we can of them, it appears 
that the advance of Mackensen’s troops has 
been halted, and that they have been driven 
back toward the Bulgarian frontier by superior 


heard that the Germans and Bulgarians had 
evacuated Silistria, but that did not seem true. 

In Macedonia the tide of battle swayed to 
and fro. On one day we heard that the Serbs 
and French had driven back the Bulgarians 
in the direction of Monastir and that the 
British had crossed the Struma and threatened 
the Bulgarian retreat from Kavala. Next 
Sofia reported that the Serbs had been driven 
back to Florina, and that the British forces 
had given up their positions on the east bank 
of the Struma. The campaign in this quarter 
progresses slowly. 

The Roumanian column that invaded Tran- 
sylvania through the Vulcan Pass was thrown 
back, but Vienna admitted a few days later 
that the pass was again in the hands of the 
Roumanians. Farther east the Roumanians 
are firmly established on Austrian—or rather 
Hungarian—territory, at Kronstadt and Her- 
mannstadt. 

No very dramatic news came from the front 
in Volhynia and Galicia, but fighting went on 
along almost the whole length of the line. 
The pressure on the Teutonic lines is constant, 
but Berlin and Vienna declared that the 
Russians made no progress. Petrograd re- 
ported gains in the southern Carpathians, 
and said that the Russians were now in touch 
with the Roumanians in Transylvania. 

On the Carso plateau Austrian counter- 
attacks were the order of the day. According 
to one report, the Italians succeeded in cutting 
the water supply of Trieste. 

The strained situation in Greece continued. 
Both in Crete and in the Saloniki region revo- 
lutionary committees hostile to King Constan- 
tine are in control of the local governments, and 
on September 25th Monsieur Venezelos left 
Athens for Crete and Saloniki to consult with 
the leaders of the revolutionary movement. 


if he moved in the right direction, but that 
meanwhile he must organize a provisional gov- 
ernment to defend Greek Macedonia against 
the Bulgarian invaders. 

The ministry of Premier Kalogeropoulos is 
conducting affairs in consonance with the 
wishes of the Entente powers, and on Sep- 
tember 27th it was announced from London 
that both King and ministry had decided that 
Greece must enter the war on the side of the 
Allies. The Greek government demanded that 
Germany give up the Greek soldiers who were 
in Kavala when the Bulgarians oceupied that 
port, and who were removed to Germany as 
‘*guests’’ of the German government. 

The week was conspicuous for aérial war- 
fare. On September 24th official reports de- 
clared that there had been several days of 
constant air fighting along the French front, 
and that the Allies had lost twenty-four aéro- 
planes and the Germans twenty-eight. Among 
the aviators who were killed was Kiffen Rock- 
well, an American who was flying for France. 

On September 23d twelve Zeppelins crossed 
the Channel and made an air raid on London 
and the surrounding country. The amount of 
damage done was not made public, but thirty- 
eight persons were killed and one hundred and 
twenty-five injured. Two of the airships were 
destroyed by the anti-aircraft defenses; one 
burned with all its crew; the other descended 
and its crew were captured. On the night of 
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MECHANICAL TRANSPORT VEHICLE USED BY 
THE GERMAN ARMY. 


that held back the British and French advance | 


during the earlier part of the campaign. If 


the Allies continue their steady gains, the | 
Germans can hardly avoid drawing back and | 


shortening their line. From several points of 
view a withdrawal would be advantageous to 
them; but if it were made, the Allies would 
do their best to break through the moving line 
and turn the withdrawal into a rout. 

_If the reports that come to us from various 
neutral sources are to be depended on, Marshal 
von Hindenburg, in his office as chief of staff, 
intends to content himself with holding his 


September 25th another Zeppelin raid caused 
the death of thirty-six more persons in the 
Midlands region. 

Paris reported that two French aviators had 
raided Essen, where the Krupp factories are 
situated, and dropped bombs there. 

A squadron of German aéroplanes flew. over 
Bucharest, the capital of Roumania, on Sep- 
tember 25th, and dropped bombs that killed 
sixty-five men, women and children. 

German warships captured a British mer- 
chant vessel in the North Sea. 





forees of Russians and Roumanians. Rome |. 


He declared that he would support the King | 








How Present-Day Parents 
Keep the Hat-Rack Filled 


These are times when the Home attractions must win against a 
‘host of outside allurements. Yet Carom and Pocket Billiards 
played at home are doing it. 

You should send for our free color-book and learn the lifetime 
charm of playing billiards; learn the delight of parents, boys and girls. 


$5 Brings a BRUNSWICK 


HOME BILLIARD TABLE 


$2.50 Monthly Soon Pays the Balance 


As the nights grow longer, let your sons and daughters entertain at home. 
Let billiards brighten your own leisure hours and bring you perfect health. 

You can afford a small payment now a8 well as later. So why postpone 
these hours of merry conquest? Complete high-class Playing Outfit of Balls, 
Cues, .etc., included without extra cost. 


Send This Free Coupon Today 


Don’t mistake toy imitations for scientific Brunswicks. Ras 
These tables are built of beautiful oak and mahogany. richly 
— “Quick Demountable’’ San require no extra | 
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THE NEW COMPANION 
SEWING MACHINE 


Testimonials from Purchasers 


My New Companion Sewing Machine reached me in perfect order. You 
will know that I am delighted with it when I tell you I love it almost as if it were 
a member of the family. It is a “companion” which is true. Ihave never . 
broken anything about it, not even a needle.—Mrs. Bernice Reynolds Teat, Georgia. 


Your machine is the best machine I have ever used, and I have had considerable experience 
with sewing machines. It is just as good to-day as the day it was purchased, and never been 
out of repair. I am proud to say I own a New Companion Machine.—Grace Gibson, South Dakota. 


I have had my New Companion Sewing Machine nearly a year now and I am more than sat- 
isfied with it in every way. It’s a pretty machine and works perfectly. I have done all kinds of 
sewing on mine and it has never failed me. My husband says, “ You have paid only about half 
of what that machine is worth.’”’—Mrs. Robert E. Hohuke, California. 


Received my machine about five weeks 7. Have given it a good trial and am very much 
pleased with it. The more I use it, the better I like it. I consider it the equal of any machine on 
the market, and I like it better than any machine I ever used. I shall be pleased to show it to 
anyone.—Mrs. Ira D. Bragg, Maine. 


I have delayed writing about my “New Companion” as I wanted to test it a while before 
sending my thanks. In the first place, it is a beauty, and “a thing of beauty is a joy forever.” It 
makes such an attractive piece of furniture, so strong and durable withal. Next, I had not one 
bit of trouble in threading it, and it runs so easily and quietly. I am very fond of a good machine, 
and this one is a real comfort and a real companion.—Mrs. delaide Huse, New Hampshire. 







We offer four styles, foot treadle and electric, onthe" freight es to your railway 
and allow each purchaser Three M Free Trial. not satisfactory 
the machine may be returned at pur expense and your money refunded. 


Write for our Illustrated Descriptive Sewing Machine Booklet to-day. A postal will bring it by return mail. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY :: :: BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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I WILL NOT THINK 


_ OF AUTUMN 
“84 Mary Carolyn Davies 


WILL not think of autumn— 

But grasses leaping, 
And brooks, and color 

Of flowers creeping. 
Most years hold autumns, this year may 
Be made of springtime, who can say? 


(Only within my heart I know 
That never year was builded so.) 


I will not think of sorrow 
Or any pain, 
But only lifting laughter 
Sounding again. 
Most lives hold grieving, my life may 
Be but of joy built, who can say? 


(Only within my heart I know 
That never life was builded so.) 


:® © 


WHERE HONOR DWELLS. 


HE was one of the worst women with 
whom the ladies of a certain church in 
lower New York had ever had to deal. 
She had sunk to the point where she 
begged money of the church only to 
spend it in the nearest saloon. 

Finally, in answer to one of her appeals for 
money, the spokesman for the women’s society 
said, “No, Maggie, we can do no more for you. 
The women of this society have given you up.” 

A young man, Walter G—— by name, who was 
a worker at the settlement connected with the 
chureh, overheard the closing remark, and as 
Maggie turned away he said, “Yes, Maggie, the 
women of the society have given you up, but God 
and I will never give you up.” 

She passed out into the welter of slum life, and 
it seemed as if oblivion had swallowed her, for 
no one heard of her again for years. 

Meanwhile, the young man who had said that 
he would never give her up had died of a disease 
that he contracted while nursing a human wreck. 
Some account of his dramatic career together with 
a picture of him appeared in one of the New York 
papers. 














Two years more slipped by; then one Sunday | 


evening the minister of the church was shaking 
hands with the congregation as they filed out after 
service, when he noticed a woman standing off at 
a distance and weeping convulsively. When all 


had gone, he looked at her more intently. A faint | 


shadow of recollection crossed his mind as he seru- 
tinized her face more closely. Then as she ap- 
proached him he saw that she was Maggie; yet 
not the old Maggie of a few years ago, but a new 
Maggie of redeemed womanhood. 

Maggie opened theconversation. ‘‘Doctor B—,” 
she said, “you remember that some years ago the 
women of this church told me that they had given 
me up? Walter G said to me that he and God 
would never give me up. I saw the account of his 
death in the paper, and I cut his picture out and 
had this medallion made from it. I worked two 
years scrubbing offices before and after hours to 
save money enough to have it made. It has kept 
me straight ever since. But I want you to take it 
now for fear that, if it should be found in my 
possession, it might bring reproach on his name. 
When you preach, you might sometimes tell the 
people that what saved Maggie D— was Walter 
G ’s saying to her, ‘Maggie, the women of this 
ehureh have given you up, but God and I will 
never give you up.’” 
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A FORWARD LOOK FOR PARENTS. 


7 DWARD,. you have been successful in 
your business, your life, I congratu- 
late you. Your five boys —” 

‘““My boys—my five sons!’’ exclaimed 
the merchant, with a-note of pride in 
his voice. ‘There you have it, Will. 

I won in my business for them. Do you 
suppose I am any more interested in a barrel of 
flour to-day than I was forty years ago when I 
worked in the little grocery store on the corner? 
You know I wanted to bea doctor. To this day I 
never pass the office of a physician without a mo- 
ment of regret. Well, I am not the only man who 
would have lived his life differently if he could.” 

“But you have been happy?” asked the brother 
who had come back home after years of absence 
in the West. 

“Yes, [have been happy, if not wholly satisfied 
—happy in the thought that I might help my chil- 
dren to choose their life work wisely. When Jack, 
as a youngster, declared that he meant to become 
a civil engineer, my heart gave a bound. 
engineer he should be. I promised to send him to 
our best technical school, and in my dreams I.rode 
across the great bridges he would some day con- 
struct. 
decided to become a photographer. 
ized how powerless I was. 

“But one evening, when we were all: sitting 
round the library table, I had a vision. Philip 
had asked twelve-year-old Robert a question 
three times without receiving a reply, and finally 
turned to me with boyish disgust. ‘Father, when 
Bob finds an article on electricity he is deaf and 
dumb!’ 

“A minute later Robert looked up with shining 
eyes. ‘My, this is a dandy magazine!’ he said. 
‘I’m so glad we take it.’ When the boys went to 
bed I looked over the magazine. The article on 
electricity proved too technical for me, but it gave 
me the idea I had been blindly searching for. My 
wife and I talked it over that night. We sub- 
scribed to several other magazines. Those I usu- 
ally read in my office I now brought home and 
‘put on my library table. Then we watched and 
waited—and listened. 























Then I real- 


ning, glancing up from my trade journal. 
let me help Burgess next Saturday. He likes new 
ideas.’ I gave my consent, and Ned was again 
lost in the pages I found of more value than inter- 
est. I subscribed for two high-priced scientific 
magazines, for I still dreamed of Jack’s bridges. 
While Hugh was devouring them, Jack was read- 
ing a school-arts paper my wife insisted upon. 
Her father was a drawing instructor. 


‘Please 


A civil | 


On his fifteenth birthday, however, Jack | 


last week; Jack teaches drawing in a city high 
school, and Ned is my junior partner.” 

“And Philip?” asked the brother. 

“Philip?” repeated the merchant with a tender 
smile. “One day I found him here, alone, ab- 
sorbed in my medical journal—yes, Will, I have 
taken one for forty years. ‘O father,’ he cried, 
‘saving lives like that is like fighting for your 
country!’ It was, indeed, a thrilling fight those 
surgeons had made for the child with the broken 
back. As I looked into Phil’s shining eyes I knew 
that the desire of my heart was to be fulfilled. 
| My youngest boy is now on the hospital staff of 
the medical school from which he was graduated 
four years ago. The surgeons say—oh, well, I’m 
2» foolish old father, but wait until you have seen 
Phil! 

“Yes, my five sons are successful and happy in 
their chosen work. I firmly believe that as a man 
thinketh—and readeth—so is he.” 
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BATTLE AND BREAD. 


READ is the staff of life; and men must have 
B it even if they live on the very brink and 

boundary of death. The baker of a British 
battleship engaged in the Battle of Jutland wrote 
liome to the mistress and pupils of his old school 
in the little town of Langwith an account of what 
he did and saw in the great fight, and his letter 
was reprinted in the London Daily Mail. 

When the action opened, he had three hundred 
and sixty pounds of dough rising in the tins; and 
his bakehouse, which was situated on the upper 
deck, was in a very exposed position. His orders, 
were to leave it and go below under cover as soon 
as affairs looked threatening; but he did not wish 
to waste all that good dough, and so he went to 
the commander and begged permission to remain 
until the very last moment: when his ship should 
fire her first gun. 4. 

“While my dough was proving [rising] in the 
tins,” he wrote, ‘I went out on the quarter-deck 
and witnessed a most magnificent spectacle, one 
never to be forgotten. The whole visible horizon, 
which was not more than four miles, was one long 
blaze of flame; the hulls of the enemy’s ships were 
| not visible to the naked eye, but could be seen 
dimly through the haze with the telescope, and the 
only means we had of knowing that the enemy, 
were there was by the spurts of flame from their 
guns. I was so intensely interested that I could 
not realize the risk until I observed a cruiser 
near by on fire. ; 

“T went back to the bakehouse and endeavored 
| to save my batch of bread.. My staff, which con- 
| sists of three men, had gone down under cover. 
The fire party by this time had orders-to extin- 
guish my fire; the dough required at least twenty 
minutes more proof. Being very loath to waste 
the material and labor, I put the tins into the oven 
and chanced to luck.” 

While waiting, the gallant baker tried to concen- 
trate his mind on reading ‘“‘The Meditations of 
Marcus Aurelius”; but he did not succeed very 
well. He could ignore the thunder of the guns, 
but when reports came in, first.of one British ship 
blown up, and then of another, and then of a third, 
and lastly that the cruiser next them in the battle 
line was on fire, he gave it up. The time was 
too clearly unsuited to meditation. After about 
| two hours came a lull; then the main armament 
| of his ship opened fire on the Derfflinger. 

“T discovered just before going to my. action 
station that my batch of bread had actually baked 
without any fire and had turned out fairly good. 
And although I did not know how long the bake- 
house would remain intact, I was anxious to save 
it, knowing full well we might be glad of it if any- 
| thing happened. 

“I went to my action station. Firing had com- 
menced again, but I requested the fleet surgeon to 
allow me to go and draw my oven; he was very 
reluctant, but eventually consented that I should 
go at my own risk. I asked for two volunteers out 
of our staff, and without any hesitation two men 
eame forward.” 

So the bread baked in hot but fireless ovens 
during actual battle was saved; but the faithful 
baker’s task was not yet ended. There was the 
morrow to provide for. 

“There was not much sleep in the ship that 
night,” he recorded, and added simply, “I made a 
batch of dough at midnight and then lay down on 
the lockers with my life-saving belt on.” 

Gallant bakers are not unknown in our own his- 
tory. There was no quainter, more picturesque 
and more useful personage of the American Revo- 
lution than the soldierly okt German-born Phila- 
delphian, Christopher Ludwick, whom: General 
Washington often invited to his mess, whom he 
called always “my honest friend,” and upon whom 
was conferred at his recommendation the proud 
title of ‘Superintendent of Bakers and Director of 
| Baking in the Army of the United States.” 
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| WHAT MAKES SKATING POSSIBLE. 


| SK the average man or boy, “Why is such 

A glorious freedom of movement possible on 

ice and on nothing else?” and the chances 

are ten to one that you will get the answer, “Be- 
cause the ice is so smooth.” 

But is that the reason? Doctor Joly, ina lecture 
before the Royal Dublin Society, pointed out that 
polished glass is much smoother than roughened 
ice; yet we can skate on the ice, whereas on the 
glass it would be impossible. He proved by inter- 
esting experiments that we must seek further for 
an explanation. His solution, arrived at only 
after the most careful investigation, is that we 
owe the ability to skate to the fact that ice melts 
under pressure. 

The part of the skate that bears on the ice pre- 


sents a very narrow surface, and on this surface | 


comes the whole weight of the body. That pressure 
causes the ice to melt instantaneously, and the 
thin film of water between the blade of the skate 
and the ice serves the same purpose as the film 


machinery—it greatly reduces the friction. Imme- 
diately after the skater passes on, the water film 
solidifies again into ice, ready for the next skater 
who comes along. Hence Doctor Joly concludes 
that we really skate, not on ice, but on water! 

Nature gives us in this way a lubrication far and 
away ahead of anything man has been able to 
make. 

Have you ever noticed that the colder it is the 
harder it is to skate? 

That is because the ice melts less readily under 


| of oil that we run between the working parts of | 
“*O father, here’s a new way of arranging a | 
coffee display!’ exclaimed practical Ned one eve- | 


good in that case as it does in the case of ice; and 
in neither case is skating made possible by the 
smoothness of the surface. 
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“‘I know what itis. It's a horse with a periscope.”’ 
—Rountree in London Opinion. 
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THE COUNTESS AND THE COOK. 


N many foreign countries, notably in Germany, 
I the relation between mistress and servant is 
strictly defined and regulated by law. France 
is less particular; but even in France, as Miss 
Mariette Prévaux has recently pointed out, both 
parties must be careful what they say—especially 
if they put their opinions into writing. She relates 
an amusing case that finally reached court and the 
press some ten or fifteen years ago. 

The Count de Fontenay was a gentleman with a 
discriminating appreciation of the pleasures of the 
table. His wife, the countess, desired to provide 
them for him, and also for her guests, for the 
couple were both fashionable and hospitable, and 
entertained freely. So she kept in her employ a. 
certain Mademoiselle Louise, a truly admirable 
cook, who had, however, an outrageous temper. 
More than once, after outbreaks on the part of-the 
cook that would naturally have insured her dis- 
charge, the countess yielded to the pleas of the 
count that such a culinary paragon must be per- 
mitted the ‘“‘explosions of the nerves” so fre- 
quently characteristic of genius. But at last an 
“explosion” occurred when the count was not at 
home to plead, and the countess plucked up cour- 
age to give the explosive treasure notice. Made- 
moiselle Louise departed in a tantrum. ; 

The next day she returned to demand a recom- 
mendation, which she wished to show to a certain 
baroness, Madame de Fontenay’s friend. 

“You will give me a character, if you please,” 
said Louise loftily, “not for my cooking—that is 
well known—but for honesty and the rest of it.” 

Unfortunately for Louise her education had 
been neglected; she found it difficult to read writ- 
ing, especially the fashionable but illegible scrawl 
of her mistress. She accepted without question 
or perusal the document that the countess gave 
her, and carried it to the baroness, who read it, 
burst out laughing, and declared: 

“No, no, my girl. You won’t do for me.” 

This—when the indignant Louise carried her 
case to court—is the recommendation, and it set 
the judge and jury to laughing also: 

**T, Countess de Fontenay, hereby testify that for 
three years I have been in the service of Mlle. 
Louise Girot, and have done my very best to please 
her in all things, and show her my devoted sub- 
mission. I was often distressed at seeing that 
her temper was somewhat difficult to put up with, 
although I tried hard to live on good terms with 
her on account of the excellence of her sauces, of 
which monsieur the count was so fond that I should 
have liked to remain in Mademoiselle Louise’s 
service much longer. My purse, as well as my 
patience, having been constantly dealt with by 
Mademoiselle Louise with unlimited liberty, I 
cannot say much about her honesty.” 





The smiling judge imposed a small fine upon the 
| countess, but no more than the pleasure of reliev- 
| ing her mind was worth. 
® & 

A RIDE ON THE PILOT. 
N Eastern man was riding by rail through the 
A Rocky Mountains. A friend had told him 
about riding on the pilot of the engine 
through some grand mountain scenery, and the 
Easterner was eager to have the same experience. 
At the first opportunity, therefore, he asked the 
| conductor whether his friends and he could ride 
| on the front of the engine. The conductor very 
promptly said they could not. Nothing but a per- 
mit from the superintendent of the line would 


‘| entitle anyone to such a privilege. As the super- 


intendent was a thousand miles away, it seemed a 
hopeless case. 


the Pullman conductor, who told him that perhaps 
the affair could be managed, after all. Through 


and at the next station four of the party, 
two ladies, took their places on the pilot. 

The scenery was some of the grandest in the 
The two slender rails in front held his gaze with a 
sort of horrible spell. He could not look away 


suddenly whirled off into infinite space. 





saw it at the same instant. A man stood beside it, 


“Two years passed, and the boys were still ab-| pressure." Doctor Joly apparently did not know | and was making desperate efforts to remove it 


sorbed in the same kind of reading. 
began te prepare in earnest for their ‘careers.’ 
Rob is now an electrical expert in this city; Hugh 


isnot used. Instead, we have a surface composed 


largely of salt. If you know anything of the nature | 


Then we | that skating rinks are now in existence where ice | from the rails. He got the wheels off; then, as the 


| engine bore down upon him, he fled. 
The engineer did not see the hand car at once; 


is the civil engineer—you crossed one of his bridges | of salt, however, you will find that his theory holds | he was at the moment looking at his gauges. When 











The Easterner spoke of his disappointment to | 


| 
his diplomacy it was arranged somehow or other, | 
including | umpire. 


New World, but the Easterner could not enjoy it. 


| 
fromthem. He felt almost the same sense of inse- 
curity and terror that a man would feel if he were | 





he did see it, it was too late for him to check the 
speed of the train. He could only look on. 

The hand car was on the side of the track nearest 
the man from the East. He had an awful half 
minute. He rose to his feet, not knowing what he 
did, and leaned far over in front of the others. 
His eyes were riveted upon the hand car. He saw 
nothing, realized nothing except its approach. 

The engine struck the hand car with terrific 
force, and the pilot lifted it from the rails. It 
rolled up, ground against;the very place where the 
Easterner had been sitting, ploughed a deep groove 
in the ironwork, and then toppled over at the side 
of the track. 

The frightened engineer set the brakes and 
brought the train to a standstill. Not one of the 
party was even touched, but they had had enough 
of riding on the pilot. And, indeed, it was the end 
of such riding for others. From that time all such 
trips were strictly forbidden. 

It was two years before the man from the East 
could see a hand car even standing harmlessly 
beside a railway track without turning faint and 
dizzy. 
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MILITARY MODESTY. 


NE of the latest stories in regard to the 
“gentleman ranker” in the British army is 
reported by the Tatler. An officer who 
superintended the receipt of a large and varied 


; stock of stores felt the need of a clerk, and told 


the sergeant major to hunt up one from among the 
men. The sergeant major could not find a man 
who “pleaded guilty” to being a clerk, but he 
eventually singled out a sOber-looking private and 
took him before the officer. 

“Are you a clerk?” demanded the captain. 

“No, sir,” replied the man. 

“Do you know anything about figures?” asked 
the captain sourly. . 

“T can do a bit,” replied the man modestly. 

“A bit!” snarled the officer. ‘Is this the best 
man you can find?” said he to the sergeant major. 

“Yes, sir,” said that worthy. ‘ 

“Well,” growled the captain, “I suppose I’ll 
have to put up with him!” 

Turning to the private he snapped, “‘What were 
you in civilian life?” 

“Professor of mathematics at - College, 
sir!’”’ was the reply. 





A SMALL MAN. 


INCOLN never lost his interest in exhibitions 
of physical strength, and involuntarily he 
always compared the possessor of it with 

himself. On one occasion, says Mr. Francis F. 
Browne in “The Everyday Life of Abraham Lin- 
coln,”’—it was in 1859,—he was asked to make an 
address at the state fair of Wisconsin, which was 
held at Milwaukee. Among the attractions was a 
“strong man” who went through the usual perform- 
ance of tossing iron balls and letting them roll back 
down his arms, lifting heavy weights, and so on. 

Apparently Lincoln had never seen such a com- 

bination of strength and agility before. He was 
greatly interested. Every now and then he gave 
vent to the ejaculation, ‘““By George! By George!” 
After Lincoln had made his speech, some one in- 
troduced him to the athlete; and as Lincoln stood 
looking down at him from his great height, evi- 
dently wondering that one so small could be so 
strong, he suddenly gave utterance to one of his 
quaint speeches. 

“Why,” he said, “I could lick salt off the top of 

your hat!” 
S & 


A GRATEFUL SOUL. 


HE clergyman’s mission in life, as illustrated 
in the following story in the New York Times, 
is differently regarded by different persons. 

In a Southern state there was a worthy clergy- 
man who devoted most of his income to the poor. 
In his parish was a man to whom he gave every 
week a great many of the necessaries of life. Re- 
membering how much the good man had to deny 
himself in order to give so generously, a woman 
once said to the object of his bounty: 

“Don’t you think it is very good of Doctor Clarke 
to look after you like this, and give you all these 
good things?” 

Whereupon, the pensioner, who was at that mo- 
ment dining upon the products of the clergyman’s 
bounty, looked up with his mouth full and, with 
an expression of astonishment, asked: 

“Good of him? Why, what’s he for?” 
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YOUR OWN FIG TREE. 


T may interest you, says the New York Sun, to 
I know that figs can be grown in pots, or in the 

open ground in regions where there are three 
months of warm weather. The fig is less like the 
apple and the peach, which ripen all their fruit at 
once, than like the raspberry and the blackberry, 
which ripen their fruits continuously through the 
bearing season. Figs continue to ripen fruit until 
checked by cold weather. 

For pot culture, the fig requires about the same 
treatment as a rubber plant, and if it gets plenty 
of water the fruit will ripen. Vigorous plants will 
have fruit in all stages of growth, from the small- 
est green fruit to the ripe figs ready to be picked 
and eaten. 
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JUDGED BY THE SOUND. 


HE retort discourteous is well exemplified in 
the following anecdote from London Fun: 
In a village cricket match the local butcher 
was batting, when a ball bumped up and hit him 
on the head, from which the wicket keeper made 
a catch. 
““How’s that?” yelled the wicket keeper. 
“Hout!” said the umpire. 
“But it hit me on the head,” protested the bats- 
“T don’t know where it ’it you,” responded the 
“But I knows the sound of wood, so hout 
you go!” 
* ¢ 


A “CASUS BELLI.” 


VISITOR to an English training camp was 
greatly shocked at the appearance of the 
men. Turn where he would, black eyes and 


Suddenly, as the train rounded a curve, he saw | bruised faces were astonishingly frequent among 
a hand.car on the track ahead. His companions | the soldiers. 


“What’s been the trouble?” he asked his friend. 

“Had a row with the next regiment, that’s all,” 
replied the corporal. 

“What about?” 

“Oh, the beggars set a sentry to watch their 
towel while it was out drying, and we felt insulted.” 
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A shocking, shabby shadow creeps round the moonlit house — 


The house behind the 
A shocking, shabby shadow, as 


THE STORY OF A SHADOW. 


BY L. J. BRIDGMAN. 





| 


| 


trees; 


The spying night owl sees. 


He sees it rearing, reaching toward the wan white window sill. 


It close and closer cre 
Oh, must the shocking shadow 


eps! 
steal its evil way until 


It slinks where sister sleeps! 


Dire, dreadful dreams would fo 
glide 


llow, should the stealthy shadow 


Across the window frame! 


Tell gentle Mother Moon, good 


owl! It soon will slip inside, 


And you will be to blame! 


The owl cries out, and, mildly, slow-moving Mother Moon 
Comes peeping, peering round; 


And slinkingly the shadow slan 


ts and shrinks away, till soon 


It grovels on the ground. 





THE GARDEN CLUB. 
BY FANNIE MEDBURY PENDLETON. 


* she was delighted at the new book that 


IN OCTOBER. 
BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


Out of the dark woods riding, 


[os Amy was very fond of reading; so| These nights the Robber Winds are bold. 


her Aunt Mary had sent her. It told all 
sorts of interesting things about plants. Amy 
took it down to the garden bench under the 
apple tree, where she liked 'to sit and read. 

It was a warm day. The bees were busy in 
the clover field, the summer breeze blew gently. 
Amy leaned back against the trunk of the 
apple tree and closed her eyes. The book 
slipped from her fingers. Then she heard a 
strange rustling sound, and, opening her eyes 
quickly, she saw a sight that made her stare 
in astonishment. All round her in the vege- 
table garden were the queerest folk she had 
ever seen. They were like fairy folk, sitting 
on the vegetable plants almost as if they were 
growing there. 

Near by, upon a tomato plant, sat a very 
plump little lady in a green hat and a red satin 
gown. She began to speak. 

‘*T came from the South,’’ she said. ‘‘Since 
this is the first meeting of the Garden Club, 
I will tell you about it. My first name was 
Love Apple. 





we would poison them. People do not think 
so now.’’ And she nodded her head and 
smoothed down her red satin gown. 


Their black plumes streaming in thecold, 

They rob the trees of treasured goild— 

All that their hasty hands can hold— 
And gallop back to hiding. 


Then, in the middle of the night, 
Quite softly, lest they waken, 
Comes good Jack Frost, in tunic white, 
And lo, at peep of morning light, 
Pays back in precious silver bright 
All that the thieves have taken! 





There was a gentle murmur from the wheat 
field. ‘‘That is all true,’’ said a gentle voice, 
‘*but I can tell you a story that is stranger 


yet. Long ago, so the Chinese say, the first 


grains of wheat came as a gift from heaven. 


At that time, too, in the pleasant valleys of 
the Tigris and Euphrates there grew waving 
As far back as the memory of 
It was 
In the days when there were grown in Egypt long before Moses was cradled 
slaves, the black people were afraid of the |in his ark of rushes on the river Nile; and 
members of my family, for they thought that | now it is found in ancient tombs, where it has 


wheat fields. 
man goes there was always wheat. 


remained for countless years. ’’ 


There was a jolly laugh right over Amy’s 
**No one can say, Friend Wheat, that 
“*T belong to a family that came from South | you do not belong to one of the first families ; 


head. 


O= crisp morning in October Ray Coon 


| 

| So Ray took the little bag that his mother 
| gave him and set off across the frosty field, 
stealthy as a mouse, | whistling as he went. He had not gone far | 


, | are not so fond of them as you are.’? 





ORAWINGS BY CULMER BARNES 














“WE'LL BE GLAD TO GATHER NUTS.” 


THE BAG OF NUTS 


BY G. H. SMITH. 





said to his mother, ‘‘I should like to go | 
nutting to-day. I know a big tree that 
is just loaded with fine nuts. It is not far 
across the field.’’ 
‘*Very well,’’ said Mother Coon. ‘‘And if) 
you will bring home some of them, I’ll make | 
some of the nut candy that you and your father 
are so fond of.’’ 


| when he saw his two friends, Reddy Fox and | 
| Rusty Fox, coming in the distance. 
| ‘*Good!?? said Ray Coon to himself. ‘‘Now 
| I shall not have to go nutting alone. There is 
| always more fun when some one else is along.’ 
| Then, when they were nearer, he called out | 
| cheerily, ‘‘Good morning, boys! Won’t you | 
| join me in a little nutting trip to-day ?’’ | 
‘‘Thank you, we’ll be glad to gather nuts,” | 
answered Reddy Fox in his heartiest tones. | 
‘*Surely we willl’? added Rusty Fox. ‘‘We 




















RAY CLAMBERED UP THE TREE. 


| are willing to help gather the nuts, even if we 





Ray Coon smiled to himself, for he knew | 
that the Fox boys were idle fellows, much more | 
fond of playing a joke on some one than of | 
working; but he said not a word of such | 
thoughts, and the three chatted and laughed | 
merrily as they tramped toward the woods. | 

On the edge of the woods stood the big tree | 
that Ray Coon had in mind. 
‘*Here we are!’’ he cried. 


shake down the nuts,’’ suggested Reddy Fox. 
‘“*T’m a pretty poor climber, you know. I’ll 
stay on the ground and pick up the nuts.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ urged Rusty Fox, ‘‘that’s the best 
way. I’ll help Reddy fill the bag.’’ 

Ray Coon smiled to himself again, but he 
was a good-natured fellow, always ready to do 
his share and a bit more. He clambered up 
among the branches and shook and shook them 

until a shower of nuts was falling to the ground 

















RUSTY SEIZED THE BAG AND RAN. 


America.’’ This time it was a little gentleman | but don’t forget me. Many years ago all apple | where the Fox boys were. It was hard work, 


in green who spoke. 
called Lima. That was our old home. 
take our name from that place. 
long way to South America, too.’’ 


patch joined in. ‘‘We of the Potato family 


came from South America, too,’”? she said. | Why, deary me, if the child is not asleep! I | out: 


‘Our home was in Peru and Colombia. Now 


family, and look at me to-day! 
little Amy will taste them and call them good. 


must wake her.’’ 


fairly ran over. 


‘*You have shaken down enough nuts, Ray! 


we live all over the world nearly, and many | Down plump upon Amy’s nose fell a tiny | We need you down here to help fill the bag!’’ 


people would starve were it not for us.’’ | green apple. 


She sat up with a start. The 


Ray Coon smiled to himself again, and began 


A stronger breeze waved the golden tassels strange people of the garden had vanished. | to slide down the trunk of the tree. Before 


of thecorn. ‘‘I could tell you strange things, ’’ 
said a lady with yellow locks. ‘‘My people | 
lived first with the Indians. When white men 
came to this country, they saw how good my 
family were, and kept us with them. Now, the | 
people of all lands like us well.’’ 


Everything looked just as usual. 


he had reached the ground, however, Rusty 


Just then her mother called her to supper. Fox whispered to his brother: 


She picked up her book and ran in. 
were tomatoes for supper, and Amy laughed. 


There 


‘*T’ll hide the bag of nuts over in the woods. 
It will be great sport to make Ray Coon hunt 


| 
‘*T wonder if I am eating a Tomato lady ?’”’ for it.’’ 
she said ; but no one knew what she meant. 


So saying, he seized the bag, which was 





**Now to fill our | 
bag and our pockets, too!?? 
‘*Perhaps you had better climb the tree and | 


Reddy Fox and Rusty Fox gathered up the | 
In a few | nuts into the bag, and at the same time did | 
A little green-gowned lady in the potato| weeks I shall bear wonderful red apples, and | not neglect to stuff their pockets until they | 
Finally Reddy Fox called 


about half filled with nuts, and ran toward 
the woods as fast as his legs would carry him. 

‘*That is a mean thing to do!’’ exclaimed 
Reddy Fox, as Ray Coon slipped to the ground 
and gazed in amazement after Rusty Fox. ‘‘I 
did not have any hand in it.’’ 

‘**Allright!’? cried Ray Coon. 
him! Come!’’ 

But Rusty Fox had a good start of them and 
was a fast runner. He did not stop in the 
woods to hide the bag, but hurried through 
and into an open field beyond. 

‘**T’ll hide the bag in the next wood lot,’’ he 
thought. ‘‘That is a better place.’’ 

He was hurrying along so fast that he did 
not notice a big sign, ‘‘ No trespassing !’’ in the 
field that he was crossing. Suddenly he heard 
a rush of feet behind him, and a heavy hand 
fell on his shoulder. 

‘*What are you doing in my field?’’ cried a 
gruff voice. ‘‘And you have been stealing 
nuts in my woods, too! I’l] teach you not to 
rob my nut trees again, you young rascal !’’ 


**We’ll catch 

















“A LIKELY STORY!" SHOUTED A. WOLF. 


It was A. Wolf, a farmer known to have a 
very bad temper. Rusty Fox had always been 
afraid of him. 

*“‘Oh, I did not steal your nuts!’’ he began 
to whimper. ‘‘I was just running away to 
play a joke on Ray Coon. We got the nuts 
from a tree on his father’s land.’’ 

‘*A likely story !’’ shouted A. Wolf. ‘‘Just 
drop that bag, and I’ll give you the punish- 
ment you deserve !’’ 

He picked up a shovel that lay near by, and 
poor Rusty Fox was in a fair way to get even 
more punishment than he deserved; but just 
then he saw his brother and Ray Coon hurry- 
ing breathlessly from the woods into the field. 

‘There they are, Mr. Wolf!’’ he cried. 
‘*They’ll tell you that my story is true!’’ 

A. Wolf had raised the shovel to strike Rusty 
Fox, but he let it fall to his side and waited 
until Ray Coon and Reddy Fox came running 
up. Heand Ray’s father were good friends, 
and he knew that Ray was an honest boy. 

‘*Please don’t hit Rusty, Mr. Wolf!’’ cried 

















A. WOLF HANDED THE NUTS TO RAY. 


| Ray Coon breathlessly. ‘‘ He did not steal the 
| nuts in your woods. We gathered them from 
| @ tree on my father’s land, and he was trying 
| to hide them just to play a joke on me.’’ 

‘*Very well,’’ said A. Wolf. ‘‘I know that 
you tell the truth, Ray Coon. You may go 

| free this time, Rusty Fox, but don’t run through 
my field again. And you ought to be ashamed 
to play a joke on such a good friend as Ray 
Coon is!’? 

He handed the bag of nuts to Ray Coon and 
turned back to his work. Ray Coon, with the 
Fox boys on either side, set out for home with- 
out saying a word. Rusty Fox felt very sheep- 
ish, and he made a promise to himself that he 
would not play another joke on his good friend. 

| Ray Coon was wondering how it was that 
| some persons were always managing to get into 
| trouble. Then he spoke up cheerfully: 

‘*When we get to my house, boys, we’ll go 
in and have some nut candy. My mother 


‘*There is a place there | trees were small and gnarled and the fruit) but he kept thinking of the nut candy his makes the best nut candy in the world!” 
We | bitter and tough; but the earth people were | mother would make. 
It is a very wise; so they took great care of the Apple | 














RUSTY FOX FELT VERY SHEEPISH. 
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Play This New Game 





WORLD'S SERIES 
BASEBALL GAME 


Every play known to basebali can. be made 
on this game. Pitch a STRAIGHT or 
CURVED BALL, BUNT or HIT ’'EM 
OUT, and STEAL, BASES as you think 
best. No matter whether you know real 
baseball or not, you'll soon like this game. 
See letter below. 


AN EXCELLENT CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Read this letter from a “World’s Series” ne 
“I am sending to you for another of 
World’s Series Baseball Games. Joe ons 
of these games last summer and was delighted 
with it. My father, who was never a baseball 
enthusiast, became a rabid fan at this game, as 
did the whole family to such an extent that I 
was unable to get the game when I wished it.”’ 


FREE :--One of the Runners if you'll send 
your dealer's name. Price of game 75 cents 
at dealers, 85 cents by mail. 


UNITED GAMES CO. 
25 Chestnut Hill Avenue, Athol, Mass. 























Adds to the 
Joy of Living— 


It isn’t alone the deliciously 
sweet nut-like taste of Grape-Nuts 
that has made the food famous, 
though taste makes first appeal, and 
goes a long way. 


But with the zestful flavor there 
is in Grape-Nuts the entire nu- 
triment of finest wheat and barley. 
And this includes the rich mineral 
elements of the grain, necessary for 


vigorous health—the greatest joy 
of life. 


Every table should have its 
daily ration of 


Grape-Nuts 


“There’s a Reason” 





On @ 8a) 
qoELIvER Gp Pad en a ae 


particulars of most marvelous offer ever 
made on a bi Lae pn be astonished 
anf cclorsin hanger 

uaranteed models 611.95, Gia To and and 

hand bicycles 


bicy 





; ps, wheels, sundri: on, pasa, 
bieyoles 1! at half usual Grant 4 
until you get our catalog offers. Frits Now.. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. A-50, CHICAGO 











You can make a big, steady 
Salary driving, repairing or . 
: selling a automobiles and tractors. 
Write today for our great, special, ——— 
= Satisfaction guaranteed offer showing how you can 
learn the business quickly and easily by prac- 
tical experience with successful men. Time 
and number limited. Big reduction if you 
send your name and address today to 
pe MOTOR SCHOOL 
813-823 E. Washington 8t., Indianapolis 
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FREE—75 all different for names two collectors. 
Postage 2c. Lists FREE. Toledo Stamp Co. ,Toledo,0. 


Stamps 








is an illus- 
"pHea i for all the family. 
.00 a year, in advance, 

address in the 
.00 to foreign 
fice, Boston, 
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countries. en red at Taais and 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Sebgeutattons may begin at any time during 


Pe we rw Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. Bs do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of ‘the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion_ when sent by 
inail, sh ould be _ b Post! oftice 5 Money Order or 
Express oney Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender's risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope 

Renewals. Thr ee weeks after the receipt of yams f 

the date after the ress on your paper 
veieh shows when the subscription expires, wild 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
pa paper is a Your name cannot be found on 

books unless this is done. 
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ACUTE POISONING. 


HEN a case of acute poisoning occurs it 
generally has one of three origins. 
The man has swallowed the poison by 
mistake for a meaicine; he has tried to 
commit suicide, or he has eaten some- 
thing that for one reason or another 

is not fit for food. When we hear that a whole 
family, or an entire community, has suffered from 
poison, the third reason will be the correctone. It 
may be that the food taken is inherently poisonous, 
as in the case of poisonous mushrooms; or it may 
be that food, originally pure, has suffered chemical 
changes because it has been kept too long, or has 
not been properly cared for. 

The symptoms of acute poisoning are generally 
so terrifying that the doctor is quickly summoned ; 
and that is well, for he will be needed. 

In many cases it is not possible to tell at once 
just what kind of poison is causing the trouble, 
but it is certain that whatever it is it must be 
removed from the body as quickly as possible. 
There are two ways of removing poison quickly 
from the stomach—either by a stomach pump, 
which the doctor will bring and use, or by an 
emetic. The simple mustard-and-water emetic 
can do no harm, and you should give it while you 
are waiting for the doctor. Plain table mustard— 
a tablespoonful stirred in half a pint of slightly 
warm water and swallowed quickly—has saved 
many a life. Besides washing out the stomach, it 
has a slightly stimulating effect, which is an excel- 
lent thing, since acute poisoning is often followed 
by a dangerous collapse. 

For that reason do everything you can to sup- 
port the strength of a badly poisoned person. Even 
after the stomach has been emptied and the acute 
symptoms have subsided, the danger of collapse 
may be very great. Warm blankets and hot-water 
bottles are helpful, but it is not of much use to give 
stimulants by the mouth until the stomach has 
been emptied. 

When the poison is a strong acid, the stomach 
pump cannot be used for fear of further injury to 
the already lacerated gullet, and the enema is the 
best treatment we can adopt; but in cases of food 
poisoning the tube is a valuable adjunct to the 

treatment. The collapse may be serious enough to 
require energetic treatment with stimulants, either 
by injecting strychnine, or by giving brandy or 
coffee, or both, either by mouth or by means of an 
enema, according to the condition of the patient. 

















CYNTHIA’S DOORS. 


URIEL, curled up like a kitten on the 
window seat of Cousin Hope’s room, 
was telling her everything that had 
happened since her last visit. 

“But the very worst of all is about 
the Davenports,” she chattered. “You 
heard they had lost all their money. Isn’t it dread- 
ful! And just because Mr. Davenport was too 
honest to get out of it the way some men do. It 
doesn’t seem right—when they are always so inter- 
ested in every kind of good thing. I just know the 
thing that hurts Cynthia Davenport most is that 
she can’t give any more.” 

“Do you mean it was dreadful for Mr. Daven- 
port to be honest?” Cousin Hope asked with a 
twinkle. 

“Of course not!” Muriel retorted indignantly. 
*‘Must I begin to talk grammar to you, Cousin 
Hope?” 

“And how do you know that Cynthia can’t give 
any more? From what I’ve seen of her, it seems 
to me ‘that I should hesitate a long time before I 
put ‘can’t’ and Cynthia Davenport together.” 

“Why, but she can’t! She hasn’t the money. 
Not any money, Cousin Hope! You don’t know 
how they’re living!” 

“Maybe it’s my mathematical training, but I do 
like accurate information,” Cousin Hope replied. 
“I'd advise you to go and investigate for yourself, 
and then report again.” 

“T’ll do just that,” Muriel replied promptly. 
There was no procrastination about Muriel; 
consequently Cousin Hope only smiled when she 
heard flying footsteps on the stairs the next after- 
noon. That was Muriel with ‘a mouth full of 

news.” 

“O Cousin Hope!” Muriel cried breathlessly. 

Cousin Hope pushed aside her. books and pre- 
pared to listen. 

















“Has Cynthia stopped giving?” she asked. 
“I should say not. If you could know the things 





she is doing! She told me all about it: how 
dreadfully she felt at first, and then how she 
remembered an Irish proverb, ‘God never shuts 
one door without opening two,’ and she deter- 
mined to hunt for her doors. She began with a 
school out in some mining town to which she had 
always sent a big Christmas check. She said she 
wrote the teacher and told her how it was, and 
the teacher wrote back, asking if she would only 
send old Christmas cards, or any bits of ribbon 
she could collect from friends. So Cynthia col- 
lected a great boxful and sent it, and she said 
the teacher liked it the best of anything she had 
had, and they’ve kept writing back and forth till 
they’re such friends—and she knows the whole 
school! 
“And it’s the same way with other places. She 
collects magazines every month and sends them 
away; and she is going down to the settlement to 
‘work out her check,’ as she says. And she’s col- 
lected a lot of clothing, and she and a little dress- 
maker are putting it in order. The dressmaker 
does it in odd minutes for her giving.” 

Muriel stopped, not for lack of material, but to 
eatch her breath. 

* ‘God never lets a helping hand become empty,’ ” 
Cousin Hope quoted softly. 


ONE KIND OF GOOSE. 


NE of the big ocean liners was several days 

QO out from New York on a trip across the 

Atlantic. It was dinner time, and those at 

table fell to telling stories about their experiences 

at sea. Finally it was the turn of a person who 

had previously been boasting of his lineage. He 
told this ‘‘yarn”: 

“Tt happened a number of years ago,” said he, 
“on my fifteenth trip across the ocean, when we 
ran short of some provisions, particularly eggs, 
milk, fruit and fresh meat. We were very fortu- 
nate to have on board a resourceful fellow named 
Brand who pulled us out of the difficulty in good 
shape. First he went to the hatchway for eggs, 
but, as they were a little too old to eat, they were 
used for cooking, and he requested the captain to 
have the ship lay to. This operation was repeated 
until we had eggs enough to go round. Then, 
at Brand’s suggestion, the captain fired a ship’s 
rocket into the Milky Way, and all we had to do 
was to hold buckets and catch the milk as it poured 
out of the hole made by the rocket. For a fruit 
supply we let down buckets over the side of the 
ship and picked up enough ocean currents to last 
for a week. The next day we had foul weather, 
which provided us with plenty of ducks and 
chickens. Some of these we ate and others we 





kept to replenish our egg supply.” 
“T was on that very trip,” spoke up a wag at the | 
end of the table. “It was the steamer Baltic, in | 
October, 1908, New York to Liverpool. We also | 
had on board a fair-sized goose, which was over- | 
looked in some way. I’m sure they never ate | 
the bird, but I’ve wondered all these years until | 
to-day what ever became of it.” 
| 
e® © | 


A GOOD INDIAN. 


ITH all his faults, the American Indian in 

W his best estate has the mighty virtues of 

loyalty and courage. A touching example 

of the nobility of character that many of them 

are capable of is given in the late John Muir’s 
“Travels in Alaska.” 

Mr. Muir describes the coming of missionaries 
to the Stickeen Indians of Fort Wrangell and their 
success in Christianizing them. The tribesmen, 
he says, were encouraged to accept the Christian 
faith by their head chief, but he told them he 
could not himself become a Christian, for this 
reason: 

“T wish you to learn this new religion and teach 
it to your children, so that you may all go when 
you die to that good heaven country of the white 
man and be happy. But I am too old to learn a 
new religion; and, besides, many of my people 
who have died were bad and foolish people, and, 
if this word the missionaries have brought us is 
true, as I think it is, many of my people must be 
in that bad country the missionaries call ‘hell’; 
and I must go there also, for a Stickeen chief 
never deserts his people in time of trouble. To 
that bad country, therefore, I will go, and try to 
cheer my people and help them as best I can 
to endure their misery.” 


® 


GREEK MET GREEK. 


TIGHT-FISTED old man, says the Wash- 
A ington Post, who was feeling very ill, asked 
a friend to recommend a physician. The 
friend named a certain specialist noted no less 
for his professional skill than for his wit. 

“Ts he very expensive?” asked the sick man. 

“Well, not so very,” was the answer. “He'll 
charge you four dollars for the first visit and two 
for each one after that.” 

The old fellow soon afterwards walked into the 
office of the physician named by his friend, and, 
upon being admitted to the consulting room, laid 
down two dollars, remarking, ““Well, doctor, here 
I am again.” 

The physician calmly picked up the money and 
put it into a drawer, which he.locked securely. 
The sick man looked on, expectantly awaiting the 
next move. 

: — I’m ready to be examined,” he said at 
en 

ie | ait think it’s necessary,” replied the shrewd 
specialist. “There’s no need todo it again. Keep 
— on taking the same medicine. Good day, 
sir.” 

* © 


THE WAY OF THE EAGLE AND 
THE WHALE. 


HERE are two animals, says a writer in 

Pearson’s Weekly, that puzzle naturalists 

more than any others. They are nature’s 
submarine and aéroplane—the whale and the 
eagle. It is known that whales occasionally de- 
scend as far as three thousand feet below the 
surface of the sea—a depth at which, from the pres- 
sure of water, they ought to be crushed flat. Why 
they are not injured, naturalists have yet to dis- 
cover. It is this pressure that prevents a modern 
submarine from descending more than some three 
hundred feet. Eagles have been seen, through 
telescopes, to fly with apparent ease from thirty 
thousand to forty thousand feet above sea level. 
At that height no human being can live, owing to 
the rarefication of the air. How the birds live and 
fly at far greater heights than man can endure is 








Would You Handicap 





Your Child for Life? 


No. if on could help it! Then don’t 
give them narrow, pointed shoes to 
wear, shoes which bend the tender foot- 
bones, causing bunions, corns, fallen arches, 
ingrowing nails, callouses, etc. 

Instead, give them good-looking, com- 
fortable, long-wearing Educators and keep 
them from ever /earning foot-ills. 

Put on Educators yourself and see how 
Nature will relieve you of your foot-ills. 
Made for all ages—men, women, children. 

But remember, not all broad-toed shoes are 
Educators. Be sure to look for EDUCATOR 
stamped on the sole, if you want the cor- 
rect Educator shape that ‘‘lets the feet grow 
as they should.” 

Today, before you hey ooh 


Make Frantic Feet” 
tion by orthopaedic experts. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., 18 High St., Boston, Mass. 


FD Rice & Hutchins 


UCATOR 
‘SHOE 


REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 
Unless 


branded 
thus on the sole 
it is xo¢ an 
Educator 


send for “Bent Bones 
k of startling informa- 





















Wilkinson's 
Running Pony 


canters all about the 
house, veranda, lawn, 
up and down the side- 
walk; guides right or 
left by pene alins 
the rein while the 
rocking motion is ex- 
y the mead 

he forelegs, piv 
Tithinthetods swing 
forward, er or 
singly, as the rein is pulled. The nearest ‘alive 
f any paythip yet invented. Strong, beauti- 

ee sizes. Sane prices. 
We at ae to 4 for Wilkinson’ 

Pony. If your dealer hasn't it we will ship 

direct, freight paid. 


The Running Pony Co., Winchendon, Mass. 


Bradford Comfort Shoes 


UNLINED KID BOOT FOR WOMEN 

= oe be to8. Widths D, E& EE. 
Shoe for Tender Feet. Com- 

A Seubie om the start. No breaking in 
required. Send for our Free Catalog 
showing many other styles. 

CHAS. A. ROBERTS, 
Haverhill, Mass. (Brad. Dist.) 


Every Companion Subscriber 


Is invited to share in the Rewards for new 
subscriptions to be offered in The Youth’s 
Companion of October 19th. 
Worker’s Helps and other Supplies 
sent free. Apply at once. Address 
THE WORKER'S SECRETARY 
The Youth’s panera TE rsa a 
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LIQUID PISTOL 


ggest fun maker ever produced for boys. Blued 
~ ; looks exactly like real automatic 
hoots fine stream of water 25 feet. Length 
Norubber bulb, Triggeraction loadsand discharges. 
Made in same factory as famous Daisy Air Rifle. At 
: your dealer's or by mail 25c postpaid (send silver) 
= DAISY MFG. CO., 127 Union St., Plymouth, Mich. 












Driver Agents Wanted 


dress me personally, J. H. BUSH, Pres. 





another question still unanswered. 





BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chieage, i. 
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"I made this cake with 
Crisco at half the cost 
of butter” 


HIS message has an appeal for 

every woman. It points the way 
toward cutting down household ex- 
penses. 
You need not bake less just because 
creamery butter is high. Use Crisco. 
Crisco is a purely vegetable shorten- 
ing of such superior quality that it 
gives butter richness. Yet it costs 
only half as much. 


Cisco 


Crisco-made cakes are as tasty as if 


the best creamery butter were used 

and they stay fresh and moist much 

longer. a> 

Crisco is all shortening, purely v 

etable, the solid cream of edible o 

and so rich that ove-fifth less is re- 
_ quired. 


You can save money and enjoy appe- 
tizing results by following the exam- 
ple of the American housewives who 
already use Crisco in their cake 


Emily’s White Cake 
Kate B. Vaughn) 
As rich and ee as if you used butter 
costing twice as much 


3% cupful Crisco 134 teaspoonfuls salt 

2% cupfuls sugar 1% cupfuls milk or water 
4% cupfuls flour 1% 
434 teaspoonfuls bak- 

ing powder 

(Use accurate level measurements) 
Cream Crisco. Add sugar slowly and cream to- 
gether. Sift dry ingredients and add alternately 
with liquid. Add flavoring then beat mixture well 
before folding in the egg whites. Prepare layer 
cake tins by greasing them with a mixture of 
Crisco and flour. Pour in cake mixture, put in 
moderate oven, allow to rise for five minutes, in- 
crease heat and bake fifteen minutes, reduce heat 
to allow cake to shrink from sides of pan. Suffi- 
cient for three large layers. 


Chocolate Frosting 


4 cupfuls granulated 8 tablespoonfuls cocoa 
sugar or 4 squares chocolate 
2 cupfuls milk 2 tablespoonfuls Crisco 
1 teaspoonful vanilla 
(Use accurate level measurements) 
Mix sugar and cocoa together, add milk and cook 
until you can form a soft ball in cold water. Cool, 
then beat until creamy, add Crisco and continue 
beating. When quite cold beat in vanilla. As 
soon as thick enough to spread, spread between 
layers and on top of cake. If chocolate is used 
in place of cocoa add to sugar and milk and it 
will melt as syrup cooks. 


You should send for Janet McKenzie Hill’s new 
book “Balanced Daily Diet’. It is a handsome 
addition to the Crisco Library. Illustrated in color. 
Contains many new economical recipes. Tells 
how to best prepare meals for greater physical and 
mental strength. A storehouse of valuable house- 
hold information including the interesting Story 
of Crisco. Sent for five 2-cent stamps. Worth 
much more. Write today. Address Dept. G-10, 
The Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, O. 











NATURE G SCIENCE 


ATTLES AND RAINFALL.—Many persons 
in Europe and many in this country have 
noticed the unusual rainfalls that have occurred in 
various localities since the beginning of the great 
war, and have wondered whether those and other 
anomalies in the weather could be caused by the 
tremendous gunfire in Europe. Meteorologists 
scout the idea. They say that, to cause rain, gun- 
fire would have to be on a vastly greater scale than 
it has yet attained, and that all attempts to produce 
rain by bombarding the clouds have failed. In 
discussing the extremely heavy rainfall in England 
during the winter of 1914-15, Dr. H. R. Mill, director 
of the British Rainfall Organization, made the fol- 
lowing statement: “The vastness of the work done 
by the quiet processes of nature requires only to be 
realized in order to show the incalculable improb- 
ability that gunfire in France can preduce a wet 
winter in England. Take the case of three and a 
half inches of rain that fell in excess of the average 
in December over 58,000 square miles of England 
and Wales. That quantity is 203,000 square-mile 
inches or more than 13,000,000,000 tons. At winter 
temperatures, saturated water vapor would form 
about one per cent of the mass of the atmosphere 
that contained it; hence the minimum quantity of 
air that must have been carried over England and 
Wales in December, 1914, must have. exceeded 
1,300,000,000,000 tons. The amount of force required 
even to deviate the direction of moving masses of 
that magnitude is surely far beyond that which 
can be exerted even by nations at war.” 


OUNDING FOR SHELLS.—Where the tide of 
battle has ebbed and flowed, the soil of France 

is so full of projectiles that a French inventor has 
devised an electrical apparatus to find them. As 
soon as the thrifty French recover any portion of 
land from the invader, they return it at once to 
agricultural use, but before the soil is ploughed it 
is necessary to find any sources of potential danger 
—in the form of unexploded shells—that may lie 
beneath. According to the Edison Monthly, the 
instrument that they use is an adaptation of the 
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Hughes induction balance. As described in the 
proceedings of the French Academy of Sciences, 
the apparatus is so sensitive that the operater can 
detect by sound, through the telephone, the pres- 
ence of a fragment of shell, or even of a tin can. 
It is also possible from the nature of the sound to 
distinguish between considerable masses of metal 
and small fragments. The instrument has two 
coils of large diameter, the windings of which are 


*/ on wooden frames. As is usual in the induction 


balance, no metal of any kind is used in that part 
of the instrument. The two coils, attached to a 
handle, form an instrument with which the surface 
of the soil is explored and tested. Aslongas there 
is no metal present the mutual induction of the 
primary and the secondary circuits is in a neutral 
state, with the result that the telephone remains 
silent. When fragments of shell are encountered, 
even if they lie at considerable depth, their pres- 
ence speaks, as it were, through the telephone. It 
takes two persons about an hour to test thoroughly 
an acre of‘ground, but when the work has been 
completed the farmer can be sure that there is 
nothing left there to endanger his life or blunt his 
ploughshare. 


ROFITABLE TENANTS.—Dr. Y. Sjéstedt of 

the Royal Museum of Natural History at 
Stockholm has described the unusual nests of cer- 
tain small ants that make their homes in the galls 
of the small thorny acacias in East Africa. If 
one of the galls is touched, all the ants rush out 
through rows of small holes, and saturate galls, 
leaves and branches with a white, ill-smelling 
liquid that they secrete freely. Young galls are 
green in color, about the size of the walnut, and 
have a solid interior. The ants remove the con- 
tents, whereupon the shell of the gall becomes 
black and hard. When the wind blows, the hollow 
balls, pierced with holes, give out strange, low 
sounds like the-whistling of wind in the rigging of 
a ship, or the tones of an zolian harp. If the 
eggs, larve or chrysalises of the ants were placed 
in the gall without previous preparation, every puff 
of wind would throw them against one another 
and injure them. To avoid that danger, the ants 
build from the interior substance of the galls 
numerous combs and cases in which they place the 
larve and the chrysalises. Curiously enough, the 
arrangement is not so one-sided as it seems, for 
the trees profit by the presence of the odd tenants. 
In the galls the ants find protection for themselves 
and their larve; the ants cause no damage to the 
acacias, but, on the contrary, help to protect them 
against numerous enemies, for giraffes, antelopes 
and gazelles dislike the secretions that the ants 
emit, and so keep away from the trees. 


THE SOUTH SEAS.—In a recent lecture 
before the Royal Geographical Society, Mr. C. M. 
Woodford, former British resident commissioner 
of the Solomon Islands, described two islands that 
are seldom visited by white men. They are Rennell 
and Bellona islands, which were discovered at 
the beginning of the last century. Steamers from 
Sydney to the Solomons pass close to them, and 
sometimes between them, but trading vessels do 
not stop there, for the anchorage is poor. The 
natives, therefore, having nothing to sell, have been 
left to themselves, with the result that, although 
natives of islands only a hundred miles away have 
advanced to the stage of sewing machines, gram- 
ophones and other articles of modern civilization, 
the natives of Rennell and Bellona, when Mr. 
Woodford visited them a few years ago, were 
eager for scrap iroh of every sort, old nails, and 
especially fishhooks; and so little was known 
about the islands that even the native names for 
them had not been accurately determined. Immi- 
gration into the Pacific islands from Asia, far from 
having ceased, is at present going on at a rate 
probably greater than during the old Polynesian 
migrations. Mr. Woodford predicts that at no 
very distant date the whole of the Melanesian and 
Polynesian populations of the Pacific will be ab- 
sorbed and merged in a race composed largely of 
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John W. Bate’s Last 
Word in Efficiency 





They are 


uries of a Limousine. 
glass sides disappear in a moment, and 
you have an open Touring 

The Mitchell Cabriolet is a 3-passen- Mitchell dealer now. 
ger Coupe which changes in a moment 
to an open Roadster. 

The Mitchell demountable top makes 
a Touring Car a closed car when you 


The Mitchell Limousine and Mitchell 
Coupe will give you a new conception 
of closed car luxury. 


You get in any Mitchell model at least 20 
That is due to our fac- 
John W. Bate, in this model 
plant, has cut our factory costs in two. 


per cent extra value. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc., Racine, Wis. 
There’s a Mitchell Dealer in Your Town 


26 Extra Features—127-inch Wheelbase 
High-Speed Motor — 48-horsepower 





"The Banchell Sedan--Spcingficld Type—in Fair Weems 
Luxury Models 
For Next Year’s Shows 


Including Three Year-Round Types 


At next year’s Shows—which start in January—the Mitchell will 
exhibit some extra-fine luxury bodies. 

Our artists and experts have been working for months on them. 
About all the fine cars in the world have been studied, to get every 
appealing touch. 

John W. Bate, the great efficiency expert, has directed all these 
So each of these Mitchells has donee of features which no 
other one car has. 

We have built 500 of these models, some enclosed and some con- 
And we want to get them this winter into the hands of 
the right 500 people. 


Only 500—No More This Year 


We have built only 500, and that 
for two reasons. 
ter we want them exclusive. 
really advertisements of the Mitchell 
class, and we want those who get them 


cars made a larger output impossible, 
One is that this win- anyway. 

If you want an extra-fine car—either 
a winter car or an all-season car—we 
urge you to see these new models at 
once. Your Mitchell dealer can supply 
Then the over-demand for our open them while they last. 


Latest All-Weather Cars 


See in particular the all-weather 
They lead in popularity. 
Onei is the Mitchell Sedan—a Spring- 


s. Vanadium steel. 

A closed car with the lux You get a car which is built to be—and 
But the plate proved to be—practically a lifetime car. 
In these luxury bodies you will see many 
more extras. You who get them will have 
cars which no one else can match. See your 


Even in the Mitchell open cars you get 26 
extra features which other cars omit. You get 
440 parts made of toughened steel. You get 
many parts—vital parts— made of Chrome- 





Mitchell Models 





ud with Demountable Top Only, 
Equipped eee te ete 


4-passenger Coupe, 





All prices f. o. b. Racine 


3-passenger Roadster, $1325 
5-p ger Touring Car, $1325 


7-passenger Touring Car, $1360 
3-passenger Cabriolet, $1775 
1850 


$ 
7-pass. Springfield Sedan, $1985 
7-passenger Limousine, $2650 
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HELD TO ‘ANSWER | 


By Peter Clark Macfarlane 


R. MACFARLANE has here written a really big, 
emotional American novel. In his hero, John 
Hampstead, —tailway clerk, actor, book agent and 

preacher,—he has d da stined to live 
in American fiction; in me ee the actress, 
ious to b af star, yet loving the crude 
pr Hampstead with all the i ity of her 
nature, Mr. Macfarlane has portrayed a real woman of 
the stage. Then there is the other girl,—dimpled, blue- 
eyed, trusting Bessie,—who has loved John with a child's 
love undisclosed until he blunders under the spell of 
the actress. 


Hereafter it is Peter Clark Macfarlane who 
will share with Harold pel Wright the 
honor of the mastership of the “ big, emo- 
tional American novel. ’"—Boston Transcript. 


How to Get This Book 


FREE Send us one new subscription 
* for The Youth's Companion 














with $2.00 to pay for it, and we will present you with HELD TO ANSWER, 
and also'send the book to you postpaid. We do not offer the book for sale. 
1. Under the above Offer only one beok is allowed to a subscriber. 2. The subscription must 


be one ‘that has not been upon our books during the past year, and it cannot a yourown. Our Offer 
made only to our present su! 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Commonwealth Ave, and St, Paul Street, BOSTON, MASS. ] 


ibers to pay them for getting a new subscription. 
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SPEED AND LEAPING POWERS OF 
ANIMALS. 


To E speed with which animals can run and the 
height or the distance that they can leap have 
long been subjects of interest to naturalists. 
In the old days extraordinary powers were some- | 
times ascribed to wild animals. A book on natural 
history published in England in 1804 declared that 
an American panther, or mountain lion, had been | 
known to jump a distance of one hundred feet. 
Our big cat might have done so, but it must have 
been down a steep hillside. 

Writers of a century ago were firm in the convic- 
tion that the greyhound was the fastest living ani- 
mal; some maintained that he could run a mile in 
aminute. Modern observers, however, have found 
that the best hound is by no means able to keep 
pace with a trained race horse. Indeed, the late 
J. A. Graham, a careful student of such matters, 


used to say that no living animal could outfoot a 


modern race horse. 

A first-rate horse, running his best and not 
handicapped by carrying a rider, can run a mile in 
less than a hundred seconds. A fleet hound such 
as those that are used in coursing can run a mile 
in about one minute and fifty seconds. A jack | 
rabbit is nearly as fast, and an antelope is con- 
siderably faster. Mr. Graham thought an antelope 
might run a mile acfoss the level prairie in one 
minute and forty or forty-five seconds. 

On the other hand, Mr. Cottar, an old African 
hunter, thinks that Thomson’s gazelle would have 
no trouble whatever in running away from the 
fastest horse, and that Grant’s gazelle and the 
gerenuk are almost equally fleet. 

A race horse.in full stride covers twenty-five or 
twenty-six feet at a bound, and an English cross- 
country horse is said to have leaped thirty-six feet. 
An American white-tailed deer can jump more than 
thirty feet, and a stag in England that had escaped 
from its park cleared a fence twelve feet high ir 
returning to the inclosure. 

The pallah, a species of African antelope, is 
probably the greatest living high jumper. Trav- 
elers have often asserted that this beast could 
jump more than twenty feet high. Mr. Cottar saw 
a number of these antelopes leap over the tops of 
some small trees, and then he measured the trees. 
They were fifteen féet high. 

The animals have the curious habit of jumping 
over one another’s backs, either when frightened 
or when simply playing. It is an ordinary sight 
on an African veldt to see a herd of these antelope 
jumping over one another like boys playing leap- 
frog. When frightened, the first impulse of a herd 
of pallah is to rush together; then they begin leap- 
ing, one after another going high into the air, 
clearing small trees, their mates, other antelope, or 
anything else that gets into the way. They do not 
require a run before the “take-off,” but jump as well 
from a standing position as with a running start. 

The lion was long supposed to make tremendous 
bounds when charging his prey, but modern 
sportsmen say that a lion runs low to the ground, 
bounding into the air only on his last leap, when 
he expects to strike. Even such bounds, they say, 
are of no great length. Mr. Stewart Edward 
White says a lion can run a hundred yards in six 
seconds, which certainly is fast enough to catch 
most sorts of game. 
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SNAP JUDGMENT. 
N the British Isles during this war a great many 
women have been “helping recruiting” by 
walking the streets and putting a white feather 





into the buttonhole of every man they met who was 
not wearing the khaki. | 

I was standing just outside the central station in | 
Glasgow, writes an American, when a woman | 
walked up to a man who was standing near me, 
and without a word pulled a white feather through 
his buttonhole. He was a great big fellow, and 
she had to do some reaching to get at him. 

He smiled when he saw what she had done and 
said, “Thank you, madam,” very politely. 

That was like waving a red rag before a bull, 
and she grew crimson and started to tell him what 
she thought of him. He listened until she had 
finished, and then he asked, ‘‘Have you another of 
these feathers, by any chance?” 

“Yes, I have, you coward!” she snapped, and 
she put another feather on him. As she did so, he 
pulled a Victoria Cross from his pocket and pinned 
it right under the feathers. 

That woman gasped and stuttered and stam- 
mered, trying to make an apology, and she reached 
out to take the feathers back, but he stopped her. 

“No, madam,” he said, ‘‘I’ll keep these as sou- 
venirs, if you don’t mind; but I’d like to say a few 
words to you about what you are doing. 

“The fact that I am in civilian clothes does not 
necessarily mean that Iam acoward. For all you 
knew, I might have been physically unfit for serv- 
ice. I might have been a married man with ten or 
a dozen small children depending on me. There 
are any number of things that might have pre- 
vented me from joining the army, but you didn’t 
even wait to inquire. 

“You thought that because I was not in khaki I 
was a coward. As a matter of fact, I have been 
at home, recovering from wounds I received when 
I won this little cross, and I shall shortly be on my 
way back to join my regiment. 

“Tf you will accept a suggestion from a man who 
knows men, you will stop this silly business, for 
you do more harm than anything else. If I were 
a civilian, after what you did to me then, I would 
have faced a firing party before I would have 
joined the army. I trust you have learned some- 
thing. Good afternoon.” 

I found out later that he is a sergeant piper in 
one of the most famous Scottish regiments, and 
that he won the cross for saving three officers 
when wounded himself. 
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Other styles of 
the Victor and Victrola 
$10 to $400 


"A Vietrola XVI, $200 
Victrola XVI, electric, $250 
Mahogany or oak 


‘Mc CORMACK 


BuSrimeee 


The worlds greatest artists true to life! 


The artists you want to hear in your home are the noted singers 
and musicians who are the favorites of the music-loving public; who 
by reason of their exceptional brilliance are universally recognized as 
the world’s greatest artists. 

Their performances in your home are all due to the wonderful 
achievements of one instrument—the Victrola. The artists themselves 
have chosen the Victrola as the only instrument capable of bringing 
their superb art into the home in all its natural beauty. That is why 
they make Victor Records exclusively. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly show you the complete line of 
Victors and Victrolas and play the music you know and like best. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Victrola 


Important warning. Victor Records can 
be safely and satisfactorily played only 
with Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus 
on Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records 
cannot be safely played on machines with 
jeweled or other reproducing points. 


To insure Victor quality, always look 

for the famous trademark,“His Master's 

Voice.” It is on every Victrola and 

every Victor Record. It is the only 

way to identify genuine Victrolas and 
Victor Records. 











ISS SMITH, the teacher, says Harper’s 
Magazine, was hearing the history class. | 
The pupils seemed unusually dull on that 
particular occasion, and in vain did the teacher | 
try to get them to give correct answers. At last 
she looked at the child who was her star pupil. 
‘Now, Elsie,” she said, “Mary followed Edward | 
VI, didn’t she?” | 
“Yes, ma’am,”’ replfed the little girl. 
“And now, who followed Mary?” asked the | 
teacher, hopefully. 
All was silence for a moment, and then Elsie | 
raised her hand. 
“Yes, Elsie?” queried the teacher. 
lowed Mary?” 
“Her little lamb, teacher,” said Elsie trium- 
phantly. 


“Who fol-| 
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‘*LUMINOUS IN THE DARK’”’ 
mf 4 > The Firefly Radi Watch gi 
Special Limited Offer. 7 Fissfy Radium Watch given 


one new yearly subscription (not your own) and 50 cents extra; or sold for 
$2.50. In either case we deliver free anywhere in the United States. 


TING ING NO NOT AGING ANG IING 


7. Firefly Radium Watch looks like the average timepiece in 
daylight and fulfills all the functions of a good timekeeper. The 
unique and special feature of this new watch is that the numerals 
and minute and hour hands are covered with a patented radium com- 
pound. This compound makes the watch figures and hands plainly 
visible at night, and enables the owner to read the time in absolute 
darkness without the aid of any other light. (See illustration.) 
Unlike other luminous compounds of “phosphor,” etc., the radium 
compound does not depend upon exposure to daylight to store up its 
luminous properties. It is guaranteed to last indefinitely, and is not 
affected by dampness or other climatic changes. 


The many uses to which this new watch may be put will be self- 
evident. For the automobilist, for the traveler, about the farm, upon 
dark country roads, in the bedroom, the time is always plainly indi- 
cated without the use of matches. The blacker the darkness—the 
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In the daylight 


In the dark #77” 
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il; brighter is the dial illumination. This new feature just doubles the . 
= value of this watch over a watch with an ordinary dial. e| 
- The Firefly Radium Watch has a stem wind and set, a white dial with Arabic numerals, and a 16-size nickel case. | 
= PERRY MASON COMPANY, Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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